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here are stars in the sky 


- 


as well as thunder and lightning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor —a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve tasting peace. »€ Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 
there — stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these stars be Seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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numended 
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the New 
Burroughs Bank 
Bookkeeping 
Machine 


recommended 


by users everywhere! 


To earn a banker’s recommendation, a bank 
bookkeeping machine has to be good. 

And letters from bankers in every section 

of the country testify that the Burroughs 
bank bookkeeping machine does more 

than meet their requirements. 


Bankers told us what they wanted in a 

bookkeeping machine —and Burroughs 
engineers designed and built a machine 
that outdistanced these specifications 

in performance and ease of operation! 


Read what these well-known banks have to 
say about the Burroughs. Then call your 
Burroughs man for a demonstration. Let him 
show you how your bank can save time and 
money through the improved bookkeeping 
operation this great new Burroughs 

bank bookkeeping machine will bring you. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS HE 
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N CINCINNATI ... The Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Company writes: ““We use thirty-two machines in our 
operation, twenty of which are your very latest. All our 
operators agree that the new machines are much easier to 
perate, and will produce more work in less time than an‘y 
machine used previously.’’ The bank also mentions specific 
features of the Burroughs which it finds valuable. ‘The 
idding machine feature, with tape always available, helps 
Ws to prepare our check lists at the time of posting and is 
wed to advantage by all our operators. The improved 
nethod of correcting errors, the lock to prevent the oper- 
itor from posting off the bottom of the statement sheets, 
ind the many other improvements are helpful in our 
maintaining an efficient operation.” 


INES big p 51s Burroughs 


THLY 


December, 1951 


IN SEATTLE ... The Seaboard Branch, Seattle-First National 
Bank, reports: ‘We find the new Burroughs bank book- 
keeping machine to be more efficient due to the fact that it 
requires fewer motions and is easier to operate, resulting 
in less time consumed, less fatigue, and greater accuracy.” 
In mentioning fewer motions and easier operation, the 
bank refers to the Burroughs’ faster form handling, visible 
form headings and alignment, and maximum use of auto- 
matic controls. ‘“‘Feather-touch” motor bars and easy key 
depression materially reduce operator fatigue. This means 
more work done, with less chance of posting errors. The 
dual platen, permitting preparation of check lists at the 
time of posting, also helps to increase efficiency. 











FOLLOWING ATTENDANCE at the 
annual convention of the Iowa 
Bankers Association last month, 
I returned to Chicago by way of 
a number of points in northern Iowa 
and southern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The country was beautiful 
and the farms were well kept, with 
large numbers of cattle and hogs 
on every hand. The banks were 
in excellent condition, and all sur- 
face indications told a story of 
unprecedented wealth and well- 
being. But everywhere, _ there 
seemed to be a tone of anxiety and 
a conviction that the story was un- 
real and that this condition couldn’t 
last. 

Among the problems which con- 
fronted the 25 banks visited was a 
corn crop which had not matured 
satisfactorily and promised to have 
a relatively low feed value. The 
cattle laid in and those which were 
still coming had cost fantastic 
prices, and there was some misgiv- 
ing as to the outcome of the oper- 
ation. Demand for loans, as a gen- 
eral proposition, was greater than 
the banks were willing to meet, and 
they were doing a lot of careful 
screening and scaling down of ap- 
plications. 

A very large portion of feed 
grains in storage seemed destined to 
disappear. I was told in Worthing- 
ton, Minnesota, that supplies of 
corn which had been under seal 
since 1948 would probably be used. 
An amazing number of storage bins 
have mushroomed throughout this 
area in recent years, and it doesn’t 
seem that there could possibly be a 
lack of adequate storage capacity 
for some time to come. 

There seemed to be a 
gree of agreement on 
investment policies 
bankers interviewed. True, the 
considerable differences found in 
the distribution of investments of 
the banks in question could be 
accounted for to some extent by 
the varying shades of opinion on 
questions of policy, but local con- 
ditions are also a major factor. Here 
and there was a bank which leaned 
away from municipals, but the feel- 
ing that they occupied an altogether 


de- 


and 


fair 
loan 
among the 
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From Whee We S&t.... 


proper role in the bank’s invest- 
ment program was quite general. 

Consumer credit occupied a top 
spot in the lending programs of 
many of the banks visited, and 
their installment lending activities 
ranged all the way from an all-out 
endeavor to occupy that field as 
fully as possible, to none at all. It 
appeared that the variable which 
accounted, in the main, for these 
differences, lay in the quality of 
their consumer credit personnel. 

It seems worth noting that a few 
of the installment loan depart- 
ments which were achieving re- 
markable growth in volume and 
very satisfactory operating results 
had been placed in charge of men 
who had received their training 
while in the employ of finance com- 
panies. The record would indicate 
that the finance company makes a 
superb training ground for man- 
agers of bank installment credit 
departments. The man with such 
training is sure to have had an 
abundance of opportunity to judge 
all kinds of people in all sorts of 
situations, and to have had a diver- 
sity of experience in the lending 
and collection of money that bank 
experience rarely affords. 

The greatest differences in bank 
management which I encountered, 
lay in the field of bank operations, 
with all shades and degrees of 
opinion as to what should be done 
about single posting, dual posting, 
microfilming, proving, ete. One 
comes out of a rather quick succes- 
sion of interviews embracing these 
points with the feeling that all the 
advocates of all the various ways 
of doing things can’t be right. One 
also develops the feeling that it 
should be possible, over a period of 
fifty years or so, to discover a pat- 
tern of progress with reference to 
specific routines, and that the 
method or technique that has gone 
unchanged for, perhaps, ten, twenty 
or thirty years should be carefully 
checked against that pattern from 
time to time, with a view to arriv- 
ing at an objective appraisal of any 
possible improvements. 

One conversation strongly sug- 
gested that some of the differences 
encountered stem from the fact that 









at least a few boards of directors 
whose members are largely unin- 
formed regarding operations are too 
often unwilling to accept the recom- 
mendations of operations officers in 
situations involving a little outlay 
of capital. The case in point offered 
no justification for a negative re- 
action, other than what appeared 
to be a constitutional aversion to 
spending money, however great the 
promised rewards in increased effi- 
ciency might be. The contemplated 
purchase would have made an al- 
together unnoticeable dent in a very 
substantial undivided profits ac- 
count, and amortization charges 
would have been far outweighed by 
the dollars-and-cents value of the 
benefits realized. This brings us 
back to our conclusion of a few 
months ago, “that bank manage- 
ment is bank management’s job, 
and that the determination of poli- 
cies within the framework of which 
bank management can exercise its 
proper functions, is the prime re- 
sponsibility of the bank board.” 

A. V. Pier, Chairman of the Board 
of the Richland County Bank, Rich- 
land Center, Wisconsin, related the 
story of the purchase of the bank’s 
first adding machine at about the 
turn of the century. The machine 
was left with his father, who then 
headed the bank, for a three-month 
trial period, at the expiration of 
which he told the salesman to take 
it back. The salesman persuaded 
him to try it for an additional pe- 
riod, during which he had occasion 
to use it in totaling up a number 
of farm sales. A matter of weeks 
later, he wouldn’t have parted with 
it under any circumstances. 

This story raises a question as to 
the extent to which unwillingness 
to go along with changes in opera- 
tional procedures as they progres- 
sively develop is really due to good 
and valid reasons. It is an interest- 
ing question, and one which bank- 
ers will find it profitable to weigh 
carefully and often. 


Editor 
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America’s Future 
And The Banker 


History is strewn with the 
wreckage of nations who have 
gone down to ruin under the in- 
sidious belief that government can 
answer all of the problems of 
harried peoples. In every case in 
history, the weak link in the struc- 
ture has been financial tinkering 
in a nation living beyond its 
means. In some cases it has led 
to debasement of the currency and 
ruinous inflation; in some cases it 
has paved the way for tyrannical 
seizure of government powers; in 
still others it has wiped out the 
educated and cultured classes, and 
given way to barbarism and chaos. 
But in all recorded history, man’s 
experience with successful democ- 
racy has been brief, sporadic, and 
beset with dangers. I am convinced 
thatthe American way of life as 
we know it will not survive these 
turbulent days of revolutionary 
change, without the militant and 
aggressive leadership of our bank- 
ers and financiers. .. . 

These are stirring times. The is- 
sues are clearly before us. The 
bankers of this nation have both 
a stake and—let me emphasize it 
—a responsibility in America’s fu- 
ture. Either we free Americans 
will stand firm and clear and 
courageous, or little by little we 
shall surrender those great free- 
doms for which our forefathers paid 
such a desperate price, and for 
which we now stand as trustees for 
those in the generations down the 
distant future——Deane W. Malott, 
president of Cornell University, be- 
fore 77th Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Association. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 





Chase for many years has been known as a 
“banker’s bank.” This reputation has been cre- 
ated by a willingness to serve and by the full 
and efficient facilities which Chase offers cor- 
respondent banks. How many of these could 
your bank profitably employ? 


Analyses of investment Dealers in State and 
portfolios Municipal Bonds 


Credit information 
Around the clock mail pick-up 
Quick collection of items 


Participation in local loans with 
correspondent banks Many personal services 


Execution of security orders 
Safekeeping of securities 


Full foreign services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK = ("= 


| [es 
| 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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Frazier-Lemke Rides Again 


If the best interests of both are to be served, good farm mortgage 
legislation must give due recognition to the rights of the mortgagee 
as well as to the possible exigencies of the mortgagor. 


By THOMAS |. PARKINSON 


President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


REEPING SOCIALISM is what we 
C in the business world have 
to fight. And we can fight 
it and lick it by doing a better job 
ourselves—giving the folks more for 
their money, and by keeping our 
representatives in Congress fully 
informed on every socialistic scheme 
that is proposed. 


We can’t expect Congress to fight 
this battle alone. We have to help 
by explaining to it and the folks 
back home the ultimate result of 
every dreamy-eyed scheme to put 
the government further into busi- 
ness. Nor can we expect the legis- 
lative representatives of our trade 
organizations to do the whole job. 
Very often the testimony of a coun- 
try banker or a dirt farmer, or even 
a life company executive, is more 
effective because the man from back 
home talks with conviction from 





This chart shows what happened in North 
Dakota where there were attempts to aid 
financially distressed farmers by raising bar- 
riers against fair and legal loan collection 
methods. Though North and South Dakota 
are comparable in area, population, produc- 
tion and land values and the total farm 
mortgage debt in each was about the same in 
1949, there was a sharp decline in the volume 
of outside credit available to North Dakota 
farmers. 


As of January 1, 1949, North Dakota 
farmers had to rely on “other” lenders, main- 
ly local individuals, for over seven times as 
much real estate credit as did their neighbor 
to the south where such legislation was never 
approved. The higher cost, shorter terms, 
and lack of modern developments for the 
Protection of the borrower, in real estate 
loans made by individual lenders make such 
credit definitely inferior. 


first hand observation and experi- 
ence. 

Right now bankers are exercised 
about the recommendation that the 
Department of Agriculture has 
planted in every county agricultural 
committee over the country. It im- 
plies that bankers are not doing the 
job, and recommends that the de- 
partment should be authorized to 
increase its program for direct loans 
to farmers. Here is the depart- 
ment’s proposal as stated on page 
56 of the Family Farm Policy Re- 


FARM MORTGAGE DEBT IN 
PERCENT OF TOTAL HELD 
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view currently being promoted by 
the USDA: 

“Special credit facilities under 
the Defense Production Act appar- 
ently are not well adapted to finance 
family farms or farm production 


generally. To assure equitable 
treatment for family farms, and in 
recognition of the specialized char- 
acter of agricultural production and 
the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture has had long experi- 
ence in farm credit, it is proposed 
that the responsibility for extending 
credit necessary to encourage the 
defense production of food be 
vested in the Department of 
Agriculture. Under this proposal, 
cooperative loans would be a re- 
sponsibility of the Farm Credit 
Administration and direct loans 
to farmers would be made by the 
Farmers Home Administration in 
accordance with the department’s 
agricultural mobilization program.” 

But efforts to further the cause 


NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 
BY PRINCIPAL LENDERS 


Source: 
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THOMAS |. PARKINSON 


of Socialism are often not so un- 
clothed. They usually are cleverly 
hidden, taking years to undermine 
piece by piece the system that has 
made our country so great and so 
strong. 

A recent example is a Depart- 
ment of Agricuture recommenda- 
tion to a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary that 
a provision be included in the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act which would 
deny secured creditors the right to 
a judicial public sale of their se- 
curity in the event of default. While 
presently proposed to apply only to 
instances where a farm real estate 
mortgage is being foreclosed, it has 
alreacy been suggested that it ap- 
ply to foreclosure of chattel loans 
to tenant farmers. In time it would 
probably be extended to other types 
of property—dwellings and business 
buildings. 


Government Would Take Over 

Soon our free enterprise system 
of mortgage credit would be 
supplanted by a system of govern- 
ment-insured and direct loans ad- 
ministered for political purposes. 
The folks back home don’t. want 
that sort of thing but the monster 
conceived in a back room of some 
government bureau and born with- 
out heraldry would feed and grow 
on the troubles of the improvident 
and unfortunate. Socialistic schemes 
nearly always develop in that way. 

You all remember the Frazier- 
Lemke law—which was rammed 
through Congress in 1934 as one of 


Roosevelt’s “must” measures. By 
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using the bankruptcy power granted 
the national government in the Con- 
stitution, the act sought to force 
readjustment of farmer’s debts. As 
first approved, that law would have 
virtually destroyed the mortgage as 
a credit instrument and would have 
ended the private farm mortgage 
business in the country. A similar 
bill applicable to residential mort- 
gages was sidetracked, and the first 
Frazier-Lemke Act was voided by 
the Supreme Court. But there was 
warning a-plenty that a first mort- 
gage on real estage might not be 
what it seemed. 

A new bill was then drafted to 
meet the court’s requirements, one 
of which was that a secured creditor 
is entitled to full payment of his 
claim, although time of payment 
may be deferred, and another was 
that if payment is not made even- 
tually, he is entitled to a judicial 
public sale of his security. 


Opposed Forced Scale-Down 
Justice Brandeis, famed jurist of 
two decades ago, wrote the opinions 
on two important cases—one find- 
ing the first act unconstitutional 
and one approving the second act. 
Let’s see what he had to say re- 
garding a provision for forced scale- 
down of secured claims—the same 
provision the Department of Agri- 
culture is again recommending: 
“For centuries efforts to protect 
necessitous mortgagors have been 
persistent. Gradually the mortgage 
on real estate was transformed from 
a conveyance upon conditions into 
a lien and failure of the mortgagor 
to pay on the day fixed ceased to 
effect an automatic foreclosure. 
Courts of equity, applying their 
established jurisdiction to relieve 
against penalties and forfeitures, 
created the equity of redemption. 
Thus the mortgagor was given a 
reasonable time to cure the default 
and to require a reconveyance of 
the property. Legislation in many 
states carried this development fur- 
ther, and preserved the mortgagor's 
right to possession, even after de- 
fault, until the conclusion of fore- 
closure proceedings. But, the 
statutory command that the mort- 
gagor should not lose his property 
on default had always rested on the 
assumption that the mortgagee 
would be compensated for the de- 
fault by a later payment, with in- 


terest, of the debt for which the 
security was given; and the pro- 
tection afforded the mortgagor was, 
in effect, the granting of a stay. No 
instance has been found, except 
under the Frazier-Lemke Act, of 
either a statute or decision compell- 
ing the mortgagee to relinquish the 
property to the mortgagor free of 
the lien unless the debt was paid in 
full. 

“This right of the mortgagee to 
insist upon full payment before giv- 
ing up his security has been deemed 
of the essence of a mortgage. His 
position in this respect was not 
changed when foreclosure by pub- 
lic sale superseded strict foreclosure 
or when the legislatures of many 
states created a right of redemption 
at the sale price. 

“To protect his right to full pay- 
ment or the mortgaged property, 
the mortgagee was allowed to bid 
at the judicial sale on foreclosure. 
In many states other statutory 
changes were made in the form and 
detail of foreclosure and redemp- 
tion. But practically always the 
measures adopted for the mort- 
gagor’s relief, including moratorium 
legislation enacted by the several 
states during the present depression, 
resulted primarily in a stay and the 
relief afforded rested, as theretofore, 
upon the assumption that no sub- 
stantive right of the mortgagee was 
being impaired, since payment in 
full of the debt with interest would 
fully compensate him.” 

Also in this same opinion in com- 
menting on the right of the mort- 
gagee to a judicial sale Justice 
Brandeis said: 

“Bankruptcy acts had, either ex- 
pressly, or by implication, as was 
held in Van Huffel v. Harkelrode, 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL 
OUTSTANDING FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 
JANUARY 1, 1951 
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to our Correspondent Banks 


May your holiday season be joyous 
and may the New Year 


hold promise of unbounded success 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


If you are not now a correspondent bank of The First 
you are invited to join the large family of banks served 
by The First National Bank of Chicago. Write us. 
Learn how you can give your customers better service 
when you let The First serve you! 


284 U.S. 225, 227, authorized the 
court to direct, in the interest of 
other creditors. that all liens upon 
property forming a. part of the 
bankrupt’s estate be marshalled; 
that the property was sold free of 
encumbrances; and that the rights 
of all lien holders be transferred to 
the proceeds of the sale—a power 
which had long been exercised by 
federal courts sitting in equity when 
ordering sales by receivers or on 
foreclosure.’ (Citations omitted.) 
But there had been no suggestion 
that such a sale could be made to 
the prejudice of the lienor, in the 
interest of either the debtor or of 
other creditors. By the settled prac- 
tice a sale free of liens will not be 
ordered by the bankruptcy court if 
it appears that the amount of the 
encumbrance exceeds the value of 
the property. And the sale is always 
made so as to obtain for the prop- 
erty the highest possible price. No 
court appears ever to have author- 
ized a sale at a price less than that 
which the lien creditor offered to 
pay for the property in cash.” 
(Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank 
v. Radford.) 


Justice Brandeis in his opinion on 
March 29, 1937 when the Supreme 
Court found the second Frazier- 
Lemke Act constitutional in the case 
of Wright v. Vinton Branch, laid 
great stress on the provision for 
judicial sale and the care with 
which Congress had in its delibera- 
tions insured that the mortgagee 
should have that right. 


Market Only Test Of Value 


However, on December 9, 1940, 
a Supreme Court with many new 
faces, in the celebrated case of 
Wright v. Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, disregarded en- 
tirely the legislative history of the 
second act and the reasoning by 
which the court had found it con- 
stitutional, and determined that a 
judicial public sale was unneces- 
sary—that all a secured creditor 
was entitled to was the value of the 
security. 

Now, any one who has ever 
argued questions of appraised value 
in the courts knows that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to prove value to 
every one’s satisfaction. Value is 
a matter of opinion that can only 
be resolved in the market place. 
And we found in the case of The 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States v. Carmody that 
the referee would not even consider 
the amount a bona fide purchaser 
was offering to pay for the property 
as a measure of its value. Further- 
more, the district court refused to 
modify the referee’s findings be- 
cause it could not be shown that it 
was fraudulent or “clearly errone- 
ous.” 


Would Dry Up Credit Sources 


The Frazier-Lemke Act was a 
temporary measure, but like most 
was extended from time to time un- 
til it was finally allowed to expire 
in March, 1949. Efforts were im- 
mediately made to enact a perma- 
nent law which in most respects was 
more vicious than the old. This new 
bill was passed by the Senate last 
year but was rejected in the House 
Judiciary Committee largely be- 
cause it was feared the denial of the 
right of secured creditors to a judi- 
cial public sale, and the excessive 
expenses which would all be borne 
by the creditors would dry up sour- 
ces of credit to worthy farmers. 

We did everything we could, as 
did the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and many of our banker friends, 


to show the Congress why the bill 
was bad and how it would affect the 
availability of credit to farmers. 
Both we and the A.B.A. took the 
position that Chapter 12 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (Real Property 
Arrangement for Persons other than 
Corporations) adequately protects 
farmers. We still think this is 
true, but admit that agriculture is 
subject to hazards that may well 
warrant special treatment in the 
permanent bankruptcy law. Fur- 
thermore, we feel that if the prob- 
lem is considered now while there 
is no urgent need, there is likely 
to be a more reasoned approach to 
the problem than if the nation were 
faced with widespread delinquen- 
cies and foreclosures. 


Under the circumstances we were 
pleased when the directors of the 
National Farm Loan Associations 
of California, Arizona and Nevada 
worked out quite a reasonable bill 
and obtained its introduction by 
Senators McCarran and Hayden, 
and several western congressmen. 

Briefly, the proposed bill, known 
as S. 25 amendment, provides for 
an indefinite stay of foreclosure if 
the borrower’s difficulty is deter- 
mined by the court to be due to 
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Banks, too, must consider expansion. 
That’s why space-conscious bankers give 
this compact Monroe Bookkeeping Machine an efficiency 
rating of AAA. It’s not only a great space-saver (the smallest 
bookkeeping unit on the market today), 
it’s a marvelous work and time-saver as well. 
This many-handed Monroe handles the bank’s most vital 
bookkeeping jobs—commercial and savings 
posting. And thanks to Monroe’s effortless “Velvet Touch” 
handles them all so smoothly, operators finish 
the day with far less strain and fatigue. 
Lighten the figure load, increase the efficiency of your 
employees. Call your nearest Monroe representative 


and ask him for a demonstration today. 


Monroe Bank Posting Machine 


Easy to operate. Famous ‘Velvet Touch” 
keyboard. Complete visibility, direct 
subtraction, and automatic totals in all 


registers. Front insertion carriage, exact MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


printing alignment, quick program changes. 
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emergency conditions beyond his 
control such as drought, hail, flood 
or national depression. During this 
moratorium he must pay the cus- 
tomary rental. When the court de- 
termines that the emergency has 
ended, the borrower is entitled to 
an extension and re-amortization of 
the amount owed to secured credi- 
tors, and a compromise and 
extension of the amount owed to 
unsecured creditors. The legal pro- 
ceedings and expenses are to be 
kept to a minimum. 


Must Preserve Private Lending 


The first hearing on the bill was 
held before Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington, chairman 
of the Senate sub-committee. We 
were highly pleased with the man- 
ner in which Senator Magnuson 
conducted the hearing. He seemed 
thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tion of the old Frazier-Lemke Act 
and exhibited a real understanding 
of the farm bankruptcy problem. 
He recognized the necessity of 
avoiding class legislation, yet was 
fully aware of the special hazards 
in farming. He expressed a firm 
conviction that nothing should be 
done by Congress that would im- 
pair existing farm credit facilities 
and force farmers to depend on 
government bureaus for loans. 

Arguments in favor of the bill 
were ably presented by Earl Smitt- 
camp, a young farmer of Clovis, 
California, who is a director of the 
Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, 
and president of the Association of 
N.F.L.A. Directors. He emphasized 
that members of the National Farm 
Loan Associations, being in the dual 
role of borrowers and lenders, are 
vitally concerned that farmer bank- 
ruptcy legislation be fair to both. 
He argued strongly against any 
provision for forced scale-down of 
secured debts, stating that it would 
tend to destroy private and true 
co-operative credit facilities. 

Robert Downie, president of the 
Fidelity State Bank, Garden City, 
Kansas, appeared for the American 
Bankers Association. He stated the 
official view of the A.B.A. that there 
was no pressing need now for any 
new legislation and that Chapter 12 
was adequate for handling real es- 
tate workouts. He added that if 
the Congress did desire to develop 
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special farmer-debtor 
now, the act should: 


1. Not restrict seriously the avail- 
ability of credit to farmers. 

2. Embody principles already es- 
tablished by the courts and 
thus avoid unnecessary litiga- 
tion. 

. Be inexpensive to administer. 

. Not only protect the debtor but 
also deal fairly with both the 
secured and unsecured credi- 
tors. 

5. Provide for termination of pro- 
ceedings at some definite date. 


Eli Ferguson, representing the 
Equitable, suggested _ several 
amendments which Mr. Downie 
agreed would bring the bill in line 
with his five principal requirements. 
Mr. Smittcamp, under questioning 
by Senator Magnuson, also stated 
that Mr. Ferguson’s suggestions 
would be acceptable to his organi- 
zation. 


legislation 


Advocated Forced Scale-Down 


At a later hearing, however, J. R. 
Isleib, land bank commissioner, 
testifying for the Department of 
Agriculture took the position that 
the bill should carry a provision for 
forced scale-down of secured claims. 
This was in direct opposition to the 
views of the Land Bank’s own local 
organizations—the National Farm 
Loan Associations. 


His reasons, according to an of- 
ficial transcript, were: 


1. Possibly we have been going 
through a period when farm 
credit has been too liberal, and 
perhaps there should be some 
sobering influence. 


. There is no clear statutory au- 
thority for Federal Land Banks 
to scale down debts where the 
amount owed is more than the 
value of the security. 


His first reason is contrary to the 
planted-in-the-grass-roots recom- 
mendation in the department’s 
Family Farm Policy Review men- 
tioned above. In order to support 
recommendation for forced scale- 
down the department claims banks 
and other lenders are lending too 
freely, and to support recommenda- 
tion for direct government loans 
it implies they are lending too little! 

Mr. Isleib’s second reason for 
recommending a forced scale-down 
is utterly ridiculous. Every practi- 


cal banker is prepared to accept a 
cash settlement when the alterna- 
tive is to foreclose and eventually 
take as great a loss. If the Farm 
Credit Administration lacks proper 
authority to make charge-offs it 
should request necessary legislation 
to that end. 


How anyone who is familiar with 
the mortgage business could make 
such a recommendation is difficult 
to understand. A desire to force 
private lenders out of the field and 
more government into our system 
seems the only answer. This recom- 
mendation, if approved, would also 
bring higher costs on the Federal 
Land Banks and make them more 
subservient to Washington for ex- 
pense and interest subsidies. This 
could well be an important consid- 
eration because the land banks are 
now owned by their farmer bor- 
rowers and there is quite a move- 
ment on to transfer their control 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the folks who own the stock. The 
program of the insurgent farmers is 
to place the land banks on about 
the same basis as national banks, 
leaving the examination and ap- 
praisal functions in a supervisory 
agency. It sounds like a good idea 
to us but probably wouldn’t be 
favored by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The outcome, of course, rests with 
our lawmakers but we are satisfied 
that Congress and the people do not 
want more socialism and are es- 
pecially anxious that nothing be 
done to reduce the availability of 
credit to farmers. A sure way of de- 
stroying private and true co-opera- 
tive mortgage credit is to strike at 
the very heart of the mortgage in- 
strument by denying the right of 
the lender to a judicial public sale 
of his security. When that right is 
taken away a first mortgage will 
no longer be attractive security for 
investment of funds which belong 
to other folks. 


“The minute we say to our- 
selves we have succeeded, we 
have confessed failure. A man 
who is doing his best each day 
is truly alive, but a man who did 
his best yesterday is starting 
to die. 


- --Thomas J. Watson, Chairman of 
the Board, International Business 
Machines Corporation. 
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When you sell your customers American Express 
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able anywhere, anytime, American Express Travelers 
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Grass is steadily gaining favor as an effective means of 


conserving the soil, 


reducing manpower needs, cutting op- 


erating costs and stabilizing the agricultural economy. 


By J. PAUL LYET, Il 


Vice President and Treasurer, New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. 


are growing “greener.” 

Acres that have been kept in 
row crops and grains for generations 
are being turned into grasslands. In 
every part of the country where 
livestock is raised—for meat and 
milk and clothing—there is a big 
trend toward grassland farming. 


Tare erowin AMERICA farmlands 


Bankers, particularly those deal- 
ing with farmers, have a real inter- 
est in this new phase of agriculture. 
Grassland farming is seen as the 
best way to increase each farmer’s 
production at less operating cost. 
Too, it has brought completely new 
labor-saving machinery into being, 
and it promises to result in the 
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development of machines as yet un- 
heard-of. 


Much of this new machinery is 
going to be bought on credit, as 
always. Bankers familiar with 
tractors, combines and the better 
known pieces of farm equipment, 
are being asked to finance ma- 
chinery which some of them have 
scarcely read about, let alone seen 
in operation. 


A New Way Of Farming 

What is back of grassland farm- 
ing? And what is this new ma- 
chinery that has made it so practical 
and profitable? 

Grassland farming has been de- 


Grass IsA Cash Crop i 
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scribed as the anwser to the long- 
sought system of a permanent agri- 
culture—a way of farming that will 
not be seriously affected by the ups 
and downs of national economic 
moves. 

In essence it means the greater— 
and better—use of grass in the farm 
program to: 

1. Conserve the soil by covering 
it much of the time with protective 
grass crops. 

2. Increase the production of 
other crops, and build up the: soil 
strength, by using more grass in 
crop rotations. 

3. Cut the costs of feeding live- 
stock by providing them with a 
highly nutritious feed economically 
produced. 

4. Cut manpower needs with 
crops that are easily and efficiently 
mechanized. 

In an official announcement, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture says: 

“By encouraging farmers to de- 
velop a sound foundation for ex- 
panding their livestock farming in 
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Let the Continental Illinois Bank 
help you to..... 


in your bank 


Banks are giving more attention to 
the training of their people today than 
ever before. Unused talents are fre- 
quently uncovered as a valuable 
by-product. 


Training programs help to give you 
a greater return on salary dollars— 
probably the largest single expense in 
your bank. 
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One of the newest machines in mechanized agriculture is the field forage harvester. 


Moving down windrow, the harvester picks up, chops and 


blows the grass into the wagon. The chopped material is hauled to the silo, dumped into the forage blower (right) which sends it into the silo for 
storage until Winter when it makes a rich, inexpensive feed. Forage harvesters have made the making of grass silage practical and profitable. 


keeping with the nation’s growth in 
population, the program is designed 
to help them meet the heavier and 
inflationary demands for meat and 
other livestock products, which are 
now foreseen, by increasing their 
production. At the same time the 
program will aid farmers in the 
conservation of soil and water re- 
sources and in building up their re- 
serve in productive capacity for any 
critical needs the future may bring 
upon us.” 

All this is what is expected from 
grass. And agriculturists agree that 
grass—good grass—can do all this 
and more. 


No Longer A ‘‘Poor Relative”’ 


Grass, and by that is meant both 
the familiar long-stemmed varieties 
like timothy and orchard grass, and 
the legumes like the clovers, is no 
longer the “poor relative” of Amer- 
ican farmlands. No longer is it 
confined to the poorer lands where, 
like Topsy, it just “growed” to make 
whatever kind of pasture or mead- 
ow that might spring up. 

Today, grass is grown on the best 
lands available. Farmers are be- 
ginning to realize no land is too 
good for grass. They know that 
wherever it is used it prevents soil 
erosion, and covers the land with 
an insulating blanket that en- 
courages the growth of soil-building 
organisms. They know there is 
more than 500 times as much loss of 
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rich topsoil from a bare field as 
from one covered with grass. 

And through the experiments and 
teachings of the men in federal and 
state experiment stations and the 
agricultural colleges, farmers are 
learning the value of grass in ro- 
tation. Cotton farmers have learned 
they can double or triple production 
by letting grass grow in their fields 
part of the time. In the Mid-West 
recent tests have proved that a 
farmer with a much longer grass 
rotation than normal can increase 
his milk production at less cost— 
and still get as much in grain crops 
as he used to. 

Development of grasses to with- 
stand the seasonal changes, to last 
longer in the Fall and start earlier 
in the Spring—grasses with more 
nutrients to the acre—all these are 
paying off in increased meat and 
milk production. 


Milk Production Costs Cut 25% 


And new methods of harvesting 
and storing grass as hay and silage 
have resulted in exceptionally nu- 
tritious livestock feeds. Dairy 
farmers in the Northeast have 
learned that by building up their 
pastures, and feeding plenty of good 
forage, they can cut milk produc- 
tion costs by 25 per cent. Better hay 
and silage means that less expen- 
sive supplementary feeding is 
needed to get maximum milk out- 
put from the herd. 


One of the reasons grassland 
farming is practical is that grass 
lends itself to mechanical harvest- 
ing and storage. Farm machinery 
manufacturers have been able to 
produce the automatic equipment 
necessary to mechanize hay and 
silage making. 

When the first one-man baler 
appeared in 1940, only about 15 
per cent of the hay crop was baled. 
Ten years later more than 50 per 
cent of the nation’s hay crop was 
baled, largely because of the in- 
crease of automatic balers. The 
number of automatic pick-up balers 
in use jumped from 42,000 in 1944 
to 220,000 in 1950. 

The one-man baler was probably 
the first machine to lift the burdens 
from oldtime haymaking methods 
that had hamstrung greater grass- 
land efforts. No longer was it nec- 
essary to spend three to five hours 
to harvest a ton of hay. With the 
aid of the baler one man can put 
up a ton of hay, from field to mow, 
in less than two hours. Fewer nu- 
trients are lost to the weather be- 
cause of the greatly reduced 
exposure. 

One of the newest machines now 
working for the grassland farmers 
is the field forage harvester. Usu- 
ally a double-duty machine, the 
harvester works as a green or cured 
hay chopper and as a corn chopper. 
In making silage, the harvester 
picks up the grass from the wind- 
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SYMBOL OF A VANISHED ERA 
3 ere 'SE of the danger of wolves in the neighborhood, 


while Hampton was being built, the workmen were 
allowed to quit early each day in order to reach home 
before dark. This stately mansion near Baltimore was 
started in 1783 and was built by 
Charles Ridgely whose family had 
been early settlers in Maryland and 
had amassed wealth and won promi- 
nence in the colony. 

Fond of hunting and good-fellow- 
ship, the genial Charles differed sharp- 
ly from his domineering, intensely 

religious wife Charles Ridgely 
Rebecca. It was 
said she was the only living crea- 
ture he feared. As Hampton was 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished 
ambition, when it neared comple- 
tion, he proposed to hold a lavish 
housewarming which Rebécca vio- 
lently opposed. Her husband had 
his way but on the appointed eve- 
ning he and his friends waxed 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


merry at a stag party while Rebecca conducted a prayer 
meeting in another part of the house. 

In 1790, shortly after the housewarming, Ridgely died 
and, having no children, left the estate to his nephew 
Charles Carnan with the proviso that he assume the name 
Ridgely. Rebecca, who could have had Hampton for her 
lifetime, preferred to accept another 
dwelling. Charles Carnan Ridgely de- 
voted himself to developing the ter- 
raced gardens which became known 
for their beauty. Governor of Mary- 
land for three years, he was married, 
oddly enough, to Rebecca’s youngest 
sister. 

After remaining in the possession 
of the Ridgely family for more than 
a century and a half, Hampton was deeded to the nation 
in 1947, Under the custodianship of the Society for the 
Preservation of Maryland Antiquities it is operated for 
the National Park Service. At the time of the transfer a 
former Secretary of the Interior stated: “Few historic 
houses in the United States were built on such a magnifi- 
cent scale. Hampton represents the height of opulence 
in the period just after the Revolution and it has sur- 
vived intact.” 


* THE HOME* 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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rows, chops it into required lengths 
and blows the material into a trail- 
ing wagon. The chopped grass is 
then blown into silos to be used 
for “winter pasture” along with the 
customary hay ration. 


A newer development of the 
harvester is the sickle bar attach- 
ment which ends the need of raking 
the grass into windrows. Here the 
cut grass is immediately picked up 
and chopped by the harvester. Com- 
mon practice nowacCays is to mow 
and rake the grass much the same 
as the farmer would for hay. Then 
the forage harvester moves along 
the windrow, harvesting the grass 
while it still has most of its feed 
value. 


As new machines designed to 
handle the needs of grassland farm- 
ers appear on the market the more 
familiar machines are improved. 
Side rakes, once horse-drawn, have 
been redesigned to keep up with 
the speeds of tractors and the need 
for faster haymaking tools. Both 
ground drive and power take-off 
rakes now are available to the 
grassland farmer. Mowers have ap- 
peared that can cut as many as 
five acres in an hour. Some models 
are now combination mowers and 
windrowers which cut and rake the 
grass at the same time. 


Acclaimed by some authorities 
as a boon to haymakers is the hay 
crusher, a machine which hastens 
the drying time to again save more 
feed value. Grass is crushed be- 


tween rollers to expose the mois- 
ture to the air. 


Crushers are oper- 
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ated as a separate machine and in 
combination with mowers. Forage 
blowers have been re-engineered 
to handle both grass silage and corn 
silage .. . and to blow many tons 
an hour into the silos with only one 
man handling the job. 


All these machines . . . and the 
fertilizer spreaders, drills, seeds, 
harrows, discs and plows needed 
by the grassland farmer ... are 
used with one objective in mind: 
the production of more meat, milk 
or wool to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of an expanding national 
economy. 


The Best Banker-Farmer Relationship 


Most bankers would probably 
agree that the most desirable and 
profitable banker-farmer relation- 
ship is one in which the farmer 
comes to the banker for all of his 
credit needs. By maintaining the 
relationship at that level the banker 
will be better able to render maxi- 
mum service to the farmer and do 
the best possible job for the bank. 

Whatever his present circum- 
stances may be, the farmer whose 
obligations are scattered may be 
denying himself a_ considerable 
measure of the added prosperity 
which could be his if he would make 
the fullest possible use of the credit 
and counsel available to him at his 
bank. The farmer who by-passes 
his bank when the going is good 
may find that the banker has to 
by-pass him when the going gets 
rough—when he really needs a 
friend. 
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“Informality is all right, but, good heavens, 
man, let's not go overboard.” 


Glueck. 








The farmer who goes all out in 
his efforts to collaborate with his 
banker, especially in the develop- 
ment of those details of his program 
which involve the use of credit, may 
reasonably expect the banker to go 
all out in his efforts to place at his 
disposal all the credit, informa- 
tion and advice required for the 
successful prosecution of that pro- 
gram, in good times and bad. He 
will be assured of the kind of per- 
sonal interest in his welfare that 
is not easily found elsewhere. 


All of this presupposes a banker 
who approaches with a positive atti- 
tude the many problems which arise 
in the course of such a relationship 
—whose mind is open to new ideas 
—who is aggressively seeking im- 
proved farming methods in order 
that he may pass them along to his 
farmer customers. The conditions 
under which the farmer must oper- 
ate are constantly changing, and the 
degree to which he manages, with 
the full co-operation of his banker, 
to adapt to those changing condi- 
tions, will be the measure of his 
prosperity and his value as a cus- 
tomer. 


The banker may wonder how this 
fits in with the financing plans 
which are sponsored by some of 
the farm machinery manufacturers. 
Such plans exist generally because 
it is recognized that farmers must 
have machinery, and that if they 
can’t get the required credit at 
home, it must be provided either 
by the dealer, who is seldom in a 
position to do so, or by the manu- 
facturer. 

Again speaking generally, no 
farm machinery manufacturer 
wants to be in the banking business. 
Nor do the dealers. Their com- 
bined job is to build and supply 
the machines that increase farm 
production, help lower costs and 
make farming more efficient, major 
goals of every farmer. 

The manufacturer, the dealer, the 
farmer and the banker have specific 
tasks for which they are respec- 
tively best fitted. With each giving 
his undivided attention to that 


phase of the over-all job of agricul- 
tural production about which he 
knows most, there can be no doubt 
about the outcome of the struggle 
for more food which is currently 
being waged on the agricultural 
front. 
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if the world is 
your customer's oyster... 





Why not help him open it more quickly and easily by 
using the facilities of The Philadelphia National’s 
foreign department? 


With one of the most active foreign departments in the 
country and the largest in Philadelphia, The Philadelphia 
National finances more exports and imports moving through 
the nation’s number 2 port than any other bank. 


Through The Philadelphia National and its foreign 
correspondents you can offer your customers the world’s 
finest foreign trade service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
Organized 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Humber One Gank in Philadelphia in more ways than one! 
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Stanley J. DuBurck, Security Trust's vice president, seated at desk, features plan in television commercials. 


Something New In “Window Displays’ 


The Security Trust of Rochester finds its revised Special Checking Ac- 
count Plan a means of attracting business to all other departments of 
the bank, as well as a much appreciated customer service. 


By WILLIAM H. KRIER 


Assistant Vice President, Security Trust Company 
Rochester, New York 


FTER NEARLY TWO YEARS’ ex- 
A perience with a revamped 

special checking account 
plan, we have reached the conclu- 
sion that it has provided us with the 
formula for building new business 
in virtually every phase of the 
bank’s operations. 

Until August, 1949, we had had 
only a small amount of success with 
a plan based on 5-cents-per-item 
and 10-cents-per-statement 
charges. The poor public relations 
inherent in this old plan were con- 
stantly demonstrated to us through 
reports from customers of annoy- 
ance with the working details of the 
plan, with misunderstandings re- 
garding charges, and the like. These, 
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plus the low volume of business re- 
sulting from it, led to a decision that 
we must either drop the whole idea 
of special checking accounts as not 
worth the bother involved—or find 
a better plan, promote it thoroughly, 
build the volume of such accounts 
to a profitable level, and use it at 
every opportunity to feed new busi- 
ness into other departments of the 
bank. It was this last factor that 
weighed most heavily in our de- 
cision to develop a better plan and 
to exploit it to the fullest—and 
which played a part as well in the 
selection of the plan itself. Every 
bank, we reasoned, constantly 
spends advertising and promotional 
dollars to attract customers for the 
various services a bank has to offer. 
In many cases, this kind of selling is 
difficult and expensive. The cost, 
per customer obtained, is unduly 
high. 


Special checking accounts, with 
their primary appeal to customers 
in middle and lower income brack- 
ets, offered an effective route to 
increasing business in such other 
departments as _ personal loans, 
mortgage loans, safe deposit boxes, 
and many others. The special check- 
ing account is frequently the first 
banking contact of a young married 
couple, faced for the first time with 
the problem of paying rent, utility 
bills, department store bills and 
simifar obligations. As this young 
couple grow in financial strength, 
with the husband perhaps entering 
business for himself, more and more 
avenues to additional banking serv- 
ices are opened up, with a mortgage 
loan high on the list of possibilities. 

In any case, it was clear that the 
special checking account offered an 
effective route to new business of 
wide variety. For many potential 
customers for many bank services, 
such an account would be the first 
banking contact of any kind, and 
one reasonably certain to develop 
profitably ‘through the years. 

Our studies indicated clearly that 
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Outworks 
3 mules! 


THE FARMALL CUB is the smallest 
tractor produced by International 
Harvester. The efficient job it does is 
typical of the work performed by to- 
day’s modern farm equipment. 
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International Harvester’s complete 
line of small tractors — the Farmall 
Super A, Super C, and Farmall Cub 
—enables farmers to farm faster, 
easier, better ... and more profitably. 
And prosperous farmers bring ben- 
efit to the entire community. 


You can make a positive contribu- 
tion to your farming community by 
making IH farm equipment available 
to farmers in your area. This can be 
done through sound financing ar- 
rangements with your local IH dealer. 


Bankers who have already adopted 
this type of financing know that it is 
to intrinsically sound and profitable. In 
or addition, they have the satisfaction of 
s, | knowing they are contributing to the — 
S, well-being of their respective com- <<. ae ‘ 
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even if a special checking account 
costs the banks money, as some 
banks contend, they would be well 
worth while as a method of feeding 
other departments. The cost to the 
bank would be extremely small in 
any case, and amount to only a 
fraction of what it might easily cost 
to gain a new customer through 
such methods as direct mail, news- 
paper, radio or TV advertising. 

The problem, then, was to develop 
a special checking account plan 
which would (1) result in max- 
imum ease of operation and min- 
imum of misunderstanding and 
annoyance to the depositor; (2) be 
operated at a profit, if possible, or 
at least a minimum cost to the bank 
which could be charged off—in our 
thinking, if not in our bookkeeping 
—to advertising and promotion, for 
the bank as a whole and for indi- 
vidual departments. 


Customer’s Account Charged 

We decided upon a simple 10- 
cents-per-check plan, with free 
statements every three months. We 
considered, but did not incorporate 
the idea of charging the customer 
for his checks when they are issued 
to him. Instead, his account is 
charged 10 cents a check and in 
keeping his register, the customer 
merely adds a dime to the check 
amount whenever he writes one to 
keep his register in balance. We 
feel that it is far preferable from 
a public relations viewpoint to the 
system of “selling” the checks to 
him at 10 cents each because too 
many dimes can be lost to the 
customer through check spoilage 
under such a plan. 

There is no extra charge under 
our plan for imprinting, which is 





PA a Te) CHARGE FOR 
O ITEMS DEPOSITED 
1 a NTO) MONTHLY 
SERVICE CHARGE 
NO CHARGE FOR 
PERSONALIZED CHECKS 
NO MINIMUM 
BALANCE REQUIRED 
‘COMPANY 


Member Federal Repos Insurance Corp — Futablinbed Sgi — Member o 


Check You 
Write Is 


ALL You Pay! 


Accounts opened from $1 up... We'd 
! have you as a customer! 


SECURITY’ 





Facsimile of one of the Ads used by the bank. 


handled on the premises with the 
Todd Imprinter. Whén an account 
is opened—one dollar is the official 
minimum, but in actual practice we 
encourage opening deposits of $5.00 
and up—the customer is given a few 
unimprinted checks for immediate 
use, if he needs them. He is told that 
his book of 25 imprinted checks will 
be mailed to him or may be picked 
up at the bank. This procedure of 
giving the customer immediately 
only as many loose checks as he may 
need until his imprinted book is 
ready results in a very worthwhile 
saving over the course of a year. 
As every banker knows, were a 
whole book of unimprinted checks 
given out, the unused checks would 
go into the wastebasket as soon as 
the customer came into possession 
of his imprinted book. A reorder 
blank is bound into the imprinted 
book after the fifteenth check. 

The imprinting of the checks is 
an important part of our special 
check package. It has proved a real 
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AXE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


General Distributor 
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selling point, especially with this 
group of depositors, most of whom 
just aren’t used to seeing their name 
in print. We make sure that they 
do see it—and they like it. 


Once the new special check plan 
was ready, we made plans to give 
it the “full treatment” in our ad- 
vertising and promotion. Half a 
dozen different newspaper ads, in 
sizes up to 588 lines, were prepared 
by our advertising agency and put 
on a definite and consistent inser- 
tion schedule. The ideas were also 
turned over to Bob Trebor, popular 
disc jockey on Rochester’s Station 
WVET, who handles a Security 
Trust morning segment from 7:30 
to 7:45 daily, and he gave it his 
own, casual, off-the-cuff treatment 
in his commercials. “I’ve just 
opened one of these dime-a-check 
accounts over at Security Trust,” 
said Bob. (He did, too.) “Say, 
they’re a handy thing to have when 
you’re paying the monthly bills. 
Simplest plan I know. No fine print 
in this deal—just 10 cents a check 
and you can forget about chasing 
around paying those bills. You 
ought to try it.” 

In our television show, too, in 
which we sponsor “John Kieran’s 
Kaleidoscope” over WHAM-TV, we 
kept the new special check plan in 
front of the audience. Stan DuBurck 
a vice president of the bank, han- 
dles the commercials himself and 
does a splendid job. Using visual 
stunts, he dramatizes the idea of 
preventing money from slipping 
through your fingers; of keeping 
track of where it goes by using a 
checking account; keeping records; 
and holding the cancelled checks as 
receipts. Other oral and visual tele- 
vision copy deals with the advan- 
tages of the special checking ac- 
count for the small depositor. As 
these advertising plans were put to 
work, excellent results were im- 
mediately apparent. In the first 
seven months of 1950, a 70 per cent 
increase in the number of special 
checking accounts was chalked up. 
Since then, we have had a some- 
what slower, but steady increase in 
this business. 

We are sure that we are making 
a small but worthwhile profit on 
this business, but more important 
to us is its vital function in building 
traffic for évery other department of 

(Continued On Page 33) 
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THE SANTA 


It was just two days to Christmas — and Cisco was 
alive with holiday cheer. 

Cashier Alex Spears smiled as Santa Claus, fol- 
lowed by four or five laughing children, entered 
the bank. But there was no answering friendliness 
in Santa’s eyes — nor in the icy voice which or- 
dered everyone to freeze where they stood. 

Gambling her life, a mother whose daughter had 
followed Santa into the bank slipped through a 
side door and ran for the police. 

Meanwhile “Santa Claus” and three accom- 
plices scooped $12,000 from the vault and, as two 
of the bandits snatched a pair of little girls as 
shields, started for the street. 

In the withering gun battle that ensued, Cisco’s 
Police Chief and another officer were mortally 
wounded. Six private citizens were hit. One ban- 
dit died next day of wounds, but the others escaped. 

Posses blanketed the area, found the children 
miraculously unharmed in the abandoned get- 
away car — where a flat tire had forced the fugi- 
tives to flee on foot. Within a week, these, too, 


CLAUS ROBBERY - 


4 


{ 


Robbery of the First National Bank of 
Cisco, Texas - - December 23, 1927. 


of incensed citizens. One companion was electro- 
cuted, and the remaining bandit is still in prison for 
his part in the bloody Christmas raid of the notori- 
ous Helms-Ratliff gang. 


* * *# 


Almost inevitably, bank robbers lose the last round 
to the forces of law and order. But the toll of their 
depredations remains behind them, and new des- 
perados constantly take their places to threaten a 
bank's financial security. 

Only adequate, well-organized insurance can pro- 
vide truly reliable protection — particularly when 
embezzlement, liability, fire and the many other 
hazards beyond armed robbery are considered. 

Using the scientific Attna Plan, pioneer system 
of risk and insurance analysis, your local A:tna 
representative can develop for you a program ex- 
pertly tailored and continually maintained to fit 
your particular needs. His services have helped many 
banks improve their protection substantially. 


FETNA Casuatty AND Surety Company 


were rounded up. But the trail of death was not ‘i slg date sadtien enecnaiiin eectpanentiaiaiiain tniinith hein ca ieamiieniies 


yet ended. 

In an attempted escape, the nightmare Santa 
Claus killed his jailor and died himself at the hands 
December, 1951 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
4i«na Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
AEtna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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OR THIS 


You can increase protection... save 
up to 99% in filing space, by 
putting your Recordak Microfilmer 
to work in “off periods” between 
daily routine jobs. 


LOOK at the records you have accumulated in your 
bank this year—and in years past. 
You'll find that they generally fall into three 
classifications: 
(1) records which must be kept as a result of state or 
federal laws and statutes of limitations 
(2) records which—in certain states—can be destroyed 
if previously microfilmed 
(3) records which are free of all regulations. 
When all 3 types are microfilmed, you're dollars ahead: 


The records which must be kept can be moved to 
low-cost storage areas — freeing valuable floor space. 
And records in the other two groups can be destroyed 
immediately after microfilming—which will undoubt- 
edly reclaim the greater percentage of space now wasted 
unnecessarily, 

In addition, reference will be faster, 
more convenient—for your 
Recordak microfilm copies can 
be filed at your finger tips— 


As many as 28,000 letter-size documents 
can be recorded on four 100-foot rolls 
of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm. 


ready for immediate review in your Recordak Film 
Reader. Also— you'll have greater protection, for your 
records can’t be tampered with or altered without de- 
tection ... and will remain intact year after year. 

So check the latest laws and regulations applying 
to your operations . . . and get full value from your 
Recordak Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 
iary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to 
banking systems 


If you are now renting a Recordak 
Microfilmer and prefer outright 
ownership, you will receive a 
credit allowance equal to 50% 

of your rental payments 

within the last 36 months, 


Check List of Bank Records for “‘De-bulking” on Recordak Microfilm 


| Commercial ledgers 


| Savings ledgers 

| Savings withdrawals 

| Savings deposits 

| Note department liability 
ledgers 
Ledger sheets of suspense 
accounts 


[_} Auditing department daily 
statements and debits 
and credits 

(_} Trust department asset 
ledgers 

[| Christmas Club records 

[|_| Correspondence 

(_] Wire transfers 


[| Judgments 
[|] Deposit slips 
{_}] Canceled cashier’s 
checks 
[] Certified checks 
[| Expense checks 
| | Dividend checks 
[_] Credit department records 





Should Banks Recommend 
Mutual Investment Funds 2 


Axe Securities Corporation executive suggests such funds de- 
serve closer examination as a timely hedge against any further 


decline in the real value of money. 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and 
M said in recent years about 

mutual funds—the pooling 

of resources whereby the 
individual of modest means, through 
diversification and continuous pro- 
fessional management, can minimize 
to a considerable degree the risk of 
owning common stocks. Some con- 
temporary historians have been 
much less than kind to the closed- 
end investment trusts of the ’20s, 
the majority of which consisted of 
highly speculative securities in def- 
erence to the general temper of the 
times. The crash of 1929 knocked 
the shares of most of these trusts 
from their bull market peaks with 
a dull, sickening thud. 

Many of the investment trusts 
of that era counted heavily for their 
popular appeal upon the so-called 
“leverage” factor. Because of the 
fact that they were purchased al- 
most entirely for long term appreci- 
ation, the shares of leverage funds 
rose faster than those of other funds 
in a rising market and declined 
more rapidly in a falling market. 

In the past decade we have 
learned a lot about mutual funds. 
We now make distinctions which 
perhaps should have been made 
from the beginning. In brief, we 
have learned that there is a great 
difference between the closed-end 
trust and the much more flexible 
open-end fund. A provocative con- 
tribution to current literature on 
these differences comes from Morris 
M. Townsend, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Axe Securities Corpora- 
tion and an official of the four funds 
in the Axe group. Boiled down to 
its essentials, Townsend’s position 
is that with experience as their 
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guide bankers as a whole should 
give more consideration to recom- 
mending mutual funds to their cus- 
tomers. 


The Banker As A Counsellor 


Today’s banker, the Townsend 
study points out, is a man to whom 
individuals come for financial ad- 
vice just as they go to their doctor 
for medical counsel. Bankers them- 
selves, the- author adds, have 
brought about this relationship by 
their effective public relations work 
since 1933. 

In the circumstances, suggests 
Townsend, a banker no longer can 
safely advise his customers to put 
all their cash not needed for op- 
erating expenses into savings ac- 
counts, U.S. savings bonds or fixed 
types of investment. Nor, in the 
Townsend view, need a banker fear 
mutual funds as a competitor of the 
savings account; money invested in 
the shares of these funds remains 
a part of the community’s store- 
house of wealth. In that form this 
wealth may, for example, be of 
more enduring value to both the 
bank and the community than a 
constantly dwindling checking ac- 
count. In addition, the mutual fund 
shareholder is obviously a potential 
customer for a safe deposit box and 
perhaps later for the bank’s trust 
department. 


Protecting Purchasing Power 


“One of the major problems fac- 
ing investors,” says Townsend, “is 
how to protect the purchasing power 
of invested dollars. It is not enough 
to have the assurance of a fixed 
return ... or to have the promise 
or guarantee that some day the same 
number of dollars orginally invested 
will be paid back. . . There is needed 
a hedge against the decline in the 
real value of money. 


“There is no sure hedge against 
inflation, but one of the best known 
methods of investing to protect the 
buying power of the dollar is 
through the purchase of equities. 
However, the investor should bear 
in mind that there are certain risks 
involved in the ownership of com- 
mon stocks, but these are calculated, 
considered risks. The possibility 
of gain is weighed against possible 
loss. A security may decline in 
price but dollars may decline in 
purchasing power. In other words, 
there is also an element of risk in 
holding cash or any investment of 
cash. The only sure way to protect 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
is to prevent inflation. The indi- 
vidual cannot prevent inflation, but 
he can invest in such a way as to 
ease the blow caused by inflation.” 


When the investor turns to equi- 
ties, he encounters many problems. 
Usually he cannot give all of his 
time to management of an equity 
portfolio. Changes in general eco- 
nomic conditions can create danger- 
ous risks of which the individual 
frequently is unaware until the 
damage is done. 


Fundamentals Listed 


Townsend lists the fundamentals 
of prudent investing in equities as 
follows: (1) adequate diversifica- 
tion by quality, by geographical 
location and by industry; (2) super- 
vision by full-time investment 
counsellors who have specialized 
facilities and training enabling them 
to continuously adjust these invest- 
ments in line with changing con- 
ditions, and (3) general research 
supplemented by on-the-spot field 
research. 

Mutual funds meet all three of 
these requirements. Their shares 
can be bought in unlimited amounts 
without bidding up the price and 
may be redeemed at any time at 
their prevailing net asset value, less 
a small redemption fee in some 
cases. Next to savings bonds, mu- 
tual fund shares are about the most 
liquid securities available today. 
Moreover, the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, enacted after a four- 
year investigation by congressional 
committees, protects the investor 
against extravagant statements and 
claims. 

New Hampshire, according to the 
Townsend study, now permits sav- 
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WHEN WE BANKERS 
CLIP COUPONS... 


you may be sure we are sending for 
something we think is really usefu! 


Hammermill ever offered in banking magazines 


Read these typical comments from 
bankers throughout the country: 


has refreshed their minds on things they 
already knew, but has brought to them 
other important features.” 


From Connecticut: “Thank you for the From Pennsylvania: ‘‘The members of this 


copies of Check Indorsements we requested. 
They will probably save us many embar- 
rassing moments as well as possible losses.” 


From Illinois: ‘‘I’m sure the booklet will 
have many uses and enlighten our tellers 
as to proper indorsements of checks.”’ 


From Mississippi: ‘‘Our tellers have found 
Check Indorsements very useful. It not only 


organization will find this book an additional 
protection for depositors of this institution.” 


From Missouri: ‘‘My sincere congratula- 
tions on your excellent publication, Check 
Indorsements.” 


From North Carolina: ‘“‘An excellent piece 
of work which will be most helpful to 
bankers throughout the country.” 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF “THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


et ee 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Send coupon for 
your copies today. 
Let us know how many 
you want 


1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me FREE. 
for my tellers. 


Name 


copies of “CHECK INDORSEMENTS” 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) BM-DEC. 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 1898 
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ings banks themselves to invest a 
limited amount in common stocks 
provided they do so through mu- 
tual funds. Kansas, Maine, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Washington have amended the 
“prudent man” rule giving trustees 
permission to use mutual fund 
shares. Eight of these states have 
taken this action since the beginning 
of 1951. Twenty-one other states 
had previously adopted the “pru- 
dent man” rule without specific ref- 
erence to mutual funds. In most 
of these states, however, trustees 
have proceeded on the assumption 
that they are permitted to invest in 
mutual funds and in several cases 
such investments have been upheld 
by state courts. 


Four Fund Categories 

Essentially, all mutual funds fall 
into one of four categories: leverage 
funds, common stock funds, bal- 
anced funds and specialty funds. 

The leverage fund, referred to in 
the opening paragraphs of this ar- 
ticle, is one in which shares are 
purchased primarily for a long term 
rise in value. As previously pointed 
out, the value of shares in this type 
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Inc. 


A Prospectus describing 


the Company and its 
shares, including the price 
and terms of offering, is 


available upon request. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC. 


39 Broadway New York City 
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of fund should increase rapidly in 
a rising market and decrease with 
equal rapidity in a declining market. 
To put it another way, the shares of 
leverage funds are apt to be more 
speculative than otherwise and 
therefore more susceptible to gen- 
eral market conditions. At this 
writing, there are only three open- 
end investment funds of this type. 
Leverage fund shares should be 
purchased only by investors who 
understand the leverage principle 
and can afford to assume the risk 
involved. 


Common stocks funds are of two 
general types. In the “fully in- 
vested” common stock fund man- 
agement is not required to gauge 
economic or market trends, but must 
keep all of its assets fully invested 
at all times. In the’ “management 
type” common stock fund, manage- 
ment has full freedom to take ad- 
vantage of economic and market 
changes. This type usually has its 
assets entirely invested in equities 
but at times could have large 
amounts of cash. 


Balanced funds also are of two 
types, one “flexible” and the other 
“restricted.” In the flexible balanced 
fund, management has complete 
freedom of operation; it is not re- 
stricted as to the kind or volatility 
of security purchased. The re- 
stricted balanced fund is one in 
which management is limited by 
charter as to the extent of its oper- 
ations. Assets are invested in 
various types of securities and by 
different percentages. The charters 
of some restricted balanced funds 
specify the investment rating of 
senior securities held in the port- 
folio. 

Specialty funds are designed for 
investors who want to buy into a 
specific situation. Some of these 
funds are diversified by industries, 
such as aviation, steel, chemicals, 
etc. Others operate on the corporate 
status of the security, such as bond, 
preferred stocks, low-priced stocks, 
income securities, etc. 

What the investor buys when he 
acquires shares in a mutual fund is 
management, since it is manage- 
ment which selects the individual 
securities that make up the fund’s 
portfolio. For the banker’s guid- 
ance, the long term performance 
record of most leading mutual fund 
managements is readily available 


on a comparative basis. Obviously, 
however, a balanced fund should 
not be expected to show the same 
appreciation in a rising market as 
a fund which is investing its as- 
sets in growth type common stocks. 


The Townsend study asserts that 
mutual funds are destined to play an 
increasingly important role in our 
economy and the author urges that 
bankers and trust officers familiar- 
ize themselves with this “new” in- 
vestment medium. 


National Thrift Week 


The seven days from January 17 
to 23, inclusive, will be observed 
this year as National Thrift Week. 


The National Thrift Committee, 
a non-profit corporation organized 
by business men and civic leaders, 
urges that financial leaders of each 
community—which means bankers 
in most instances—do what they 
can to promote thrift. The com- 
mittee that thrift be played up in 
all institutional advertising for that 
week and that bankers work closely 
with youth organizations and adult 
civic groups to promote the idea of 
saving. 

Actually, few bankers need to 
be told how serious the problem 
really is. The Federal Reserve 
Board pointed out not long ago 
that the average individual savings 
of Americans today amounts to 
only $75 per person. If the individ- 
ual saves this amount over the 
entire period of his productive 
career (about 35 years) he will 
have a reserve of approximately 
$3,100—a pitifully small sum to 
provide for one’s declining years. 

Politically, these figures are 
significant. They mean that cradle- 
to-grave social security enthusiasts 
will push for ever larger old-age 
and survivor’s benefits from a sys- 
tem which is already beginning to 
groan under the prospective load of 
a record-breaking population of 
oldsters. Bigger and better social 
security benefits in turn inevitably 
mean more and more federal regu- 
lation of the individual. 

Detailed information regarding 
materials which may be helpful to 
banks in their local observance of 
Thrift Week may be obtained by 
writing The National Thrift Com- 
mittee, Inec., 121 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, OCTOBER 10, 1951 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 391,860,038.58 
United States Government Securities . . . 699,912,135.50 
ee ee ee 109,816,633.27 
Loans: 





Loans and Discounts . .. . . . . $ 294,388,387.66 
Real Estate Mortgages ...... 65,893,834.48 360,282,222.14 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . . . §,801,722.65 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 2,589,419.06 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
pe | ee er 4,482,910.40 
$1,574,745,081.60 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings. . . . $1,300,194,758.68 

United States Government .... . 99,839,151.77 

Other Public Deposits. . .... . 39,498,521.39 $1,439,532,431.84 
De Sk ww ks ee mw 51,000,000.00 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . 10,146,313.87 
Dividend Payable November 1,1951 .. . 750,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . . 4,482,910.40 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) . . 15,000,000.00 

PE a> ds ee OY 45,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits ....+.+se«e-. 8,833,425.49 68,833,425.49 

$1,574,745,081.60 





United States Government Securities carried at $204,145,119.55 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledgea to secure public deposits, including deposits of $7,180,835.16 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, bills payable and for other purposes required by law. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HENRY E. BODMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN BEN R. MARSH DONALD F. VALLEY 
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CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO C. E. WILSON 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS BEN E. YOUNG 


32 OFFICES IN DETROIT 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Embezzlers Are Made, Not Born! 


Few men deliberately seek bank employment with larceny in 
mind; government investigators find it’s usually the basically 
honest employee or officer who goes wrong when faulty in- 
ternal integrity controls provide opportunity at a critical time. 


By JOHN H. DONOGHUE 


Editor, Bank Directors’ Letter 


unedifying record of more than 
500 discovered bank defalca- 
tions, a thoughtful observer won- 
ders how many of the exposed 
culprits deliberately sought jobs in 
banks with thievery in their minds. 

Not very many, is the answer. 
Government men who investigate 
these annual hundreds of human 
disgraces have found that the ele- 
ments of motive and opportunity 
must both exist before an upright 
man turns into a bank embezzler. 
It would be an unusually patient 
thief indeed who joined a bank’s 
staff with the intention of stealing, 
calculating a long wait until he 
climbed the ladder to a post where 
he would have the opportunity to 
carry out his designs. By the time 
he rose that high in the bank, the 
edge might well be worn off his 
thieving desires! 

No! Bank defalcators are a pro- 
duct of inadequate internal controls. 

The fact is that most defalcators 
are illustrative of the basically 
honest man who illogically goes 
wrong. At some time in his banking 
career such a man had in his grasp 
both the motive and the opportunity 
to enrich himself at the bank’s 
expense. At such a critical time, he 
yielded to the impulse and became 
an embezzler. 

Doubtless many bankers can 
look back over their own careers 
and recall moments of extreme 
temptation, which they had the 
wisdom to resist. Theirs was not the 
wild and fantastic temptation to 
abscond to the hills with a big swag 
of currency; it is rather the gnaw- 
ing temptation that hovers over a 
man burdened with heavy family 
expenses or personal emergencies. 
There are spectacular defalcations 
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of the former type, the ones that 
make snappy newspaper copy; but 
they are relatively few in number. 
The latter type is far more numer- 
ous. 


Cracking Points Vary 


Some men have a lower cracking 
point than others. When the pres- 
sure rises to this critical point, a 
bank employee of immature judg- 
ment becomes reckless of conse- 
quences in seizing upon what ap- 
pears to be a solution to a difficult, 
immediate money problem. If the 
bank’s system of internal integrity 
controls is faulty, it can provide the 
opportunity which supplements mo- 
tive, and at that moment a defal- 
cator is made. 

The purpose of internal bank 
controls is to deny opportunity to 
any member of the bank staff who 
may acquire the motive to peculate. 
This is possible of accomplishment 
in two ways. 

The first method has been aptly 
described by John C. Shea, vice- 
president of the Whitney National 
Bank of New Orleans, in an article 
published in the Louisiana Banker 
of July, 1951. Mr. Shea describes it 
as “a system by which the work 
of one employee is offset and con- 
trolled through the counter control 
of another employee.” 


Guarding the Note Case 


As an example of the “counter- 
control” system, Mr. Shea makes a 
rule that the proceeds of any note 
accepted by the bank should be 
turned over to the borrower by 
either a credit to his deposit ac- 
count or in the form of a cashier’s 
check. In no case should it be per- 
missible to turn over the proceeds 
in currency. The deposit credit or 


the cashier’s check becomes an im- 
mediately traceable item in ac- 
counts outside the control of an 
officer or employee who might be 
in a position to slip a fictitious note 
into the note case. 

If the borrower wishes to cash 
his cashier’s check, Mr. Shea ad- 
vises, the rule is that he should take 
it to a regular paying teller. The 
note teller should not be permitted 
to handle these checks. 

A second example of “counter- 
control” is Mr. Shea’s suggestion 





John C. Shea 


that the signatures of two officers 
be required before securities are 
released from safekeeping. This 
does not mean that a second officer 
would undertake to keep a running 
record of securities under the in- 
vestment officer’s control; it merely 
verifies the legitimacy of indi- 
vidual entries relating to authorized 
changes in the portfolio. 


Job Rotation Suggested 


Still another example of ‘“‘coun- 
ter-control” involves a techinque of 
employee training. A bank may 
transfer employees from one job 
to another on the theory that 
broader experience prepares them 
for top personnel posts or officer- 
ships. No employee can reasonably 
object to this, for it helps him to 
qualify for promotion. Meanwhile, 
the bank takes care to sever him 
completely from his former duties. 
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This program, along with the man- 
datory minimum two-weeks vaca- 
tion, has the effect of serving notice 
that even the cleverest defalcation 
cannot be concealed longer than a 
few months at most. 

These devices can be _ supple- 
mented by many others in develop- 
ing a “counter-control” plan suited 
to the needs of a bank. Probably 
no two banks will arrive at identi- 
cal systems, but the basic idea and 
ramifications suggested in Mr. 
Shea’s analysis can be adapted to 
the circumstances of any bank, with 
a little local ingenuity thrown in. 
Moreover, there is Mr. Shea’s as- 
surance that the job can be done 
without any additional bank opera- 
tion costs. 


Weakness at the Top 

The second general approach to 
denying opportunity for defalcation 
may be less attractive to bank 


managements than Mr. Shea’s sim- | 


ple formulas because it will entail 
some chance of wounding the pride 
of top bank officers. 

But whether or not feelings are 
hurt, it is increasingly important, 
as bank assets grow, to prevent any 


lapses of integrity on the part of the | 


senior officers of the bank. This 
past summer has witnessed a wave 
of far too many defalcations where 
the weakness was at the top of 
the organization, not down in the 
ranks. : 

Accordingly, banks have a job of 
self-appraisal to do. This is not 
a question of the loss of money 
from the till or the disappearance 
of securities from the vault; rather 
it is the big steal, the mammoth 


swindle that must be suspected and | 


guarded against. So while the de- 
partment heads are working out 
systems of “counter-control” along 
the lines of Mr. Shea’s reasoning, 
for preventing thefts in their own 
departments, the top management 
and the directors should be on the 
lookout for the operator who is out 
to milk the bank in the grand man- 
ner. 

Suppose, for instance, a bank 
president retires and offers his ma- 
jority stock for sale; and at a direc- 
tors’ meeting the cashier announces 
that two financiers in a large city 
have empowered him to purchase 
the shares and vote them. He gives 
the names of his backers and dom- 
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“We feel very secure with 
American Surety..." 


In a letter to one of our Branch 
Office Managers, a banker tells 
how he feels about our service. 








This kind of constructive help on every aspect of your surety 
bonding problems is as close as your telephone. Why not 
call our agent in your community now? 


AMERICAN SURETY 


oo ammecmm COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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inates the bidding, finally acquir- 
ing the stock. The retiring presi- 
dent is duly paid and the proxy- 
holder becomes president of the 
bank. Is there anything in this 
transaction to cast suspicion on it? 
Is it not just a somewhat Machiavel- 
lian trick by a bank cashier, lack- 
ing funds of his own, to get big- 
city financial backing so as to cap- 
ture the control of the local bank? 

What a surprise, then, when it is 
found that the big-city financiers 
are fictitious characters, and that 
the false proxy-holder stole the 
money from the bank itself to pay 
for the purchase of the former 
president’s shares! 


This is an actual case history, 
uncovered only a few weeks ago. 
Who would have suspected it? Cer- 
tainly the other stockholders of the 
bank in question failed to suspect 
the clever fraud. No one took the 
pains to check on the two “finan- 
ciers” whose names the ambitious 
but dishonest banker blandly re- 
cited as his financial angels in the 
stock transaction. 

Granting the advantage of hind- 
sight, it still seems that their minor- 
ity owners of the institution could 
have been more alert. If it is con- 
ceded that they were deceived by 
an unusually clever stock swindle, 
it is still to be explained why they 
failed to uncover the cash shortage 
over a period of three years. 

For a second example, there is 
the highly exposed condition of a 
family-owned bank. The denial of 
opportunity for defalcation is most 
difficult to accomplish in this type 





“My ‘Christmas Club'—1 just threaten Hen- 
ry with it and get my shopping funds." 
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of bank. Dr. Edison H. Cramer, 
chief of research for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, de- 
clares that “family banks offer 
unique opportunities for misappro- 
priation of funds.” 

“The chance of discovery is per- 
haps lessened when ownership, con- 
trol and management are concen- 
trated in a few trusting hands,” says 
Dr. Cramer. 

He cites as a “striking case” a 
man who operated both as a prac- 
ticing lawyer and as a bank loan 
officer, in a family set-up in which 
his father was chairman of the 
bank’s board and his brother presi- 
dent. The absence of top-level 
integrity controls in the bank, com- 
bined with the trusting relation- 
ship within the bank-pwning fam- 
ily, permitted this man to embezzle 
more than a half-million dollars by 
means of a spurious mortgage 
scheme. 

How shall opportunity for de- 
falcation be stifled in a case like 
this? 

Recognizing human relationships 
within families, it would be pre- 
posterous to suggest that the old 
grandfather, as chairman of the 
board of a family-owned bank, 
should summon the sons and neph- 
ews who ran the bank to tell them 
that they should be suspicious of 
one another. Human nature works 
the other way. The old man’s ser- 
mons are more likely to dwell on 
mutual trust than distrust. 


The Outside Audit 


Here is where the outside audit 
comes in. It is stimulated in two 
ways: by the examining agency 
and by the bonding company. Both 
of these sources are becoming in- 
creasingly active in urging banks 
—especially those closely-owned 
—to submit to an outside audit. 

And here is where a common 
misconception, prevalent even 
among bankers, should be corrected. 
The secretary of the bankers asso- 
ciation in a large eastern state re- 
vealed himself as a victim by writ- 
ing to Preston Delano, Comptroller 
of the Currency, complaining that 
national bank examiners were de- 
linquent in failing to uncover de- 
falcations. 

This was no novel experience for 
the comptroller; he has faced that 
complaint time and again. A few 





Preston Delano 


years ago Mr. Delano was haled 
before a Senate committee on 
charges that his examiners were 
inefficient because a large and pro- 
longed defalcation came to light in 
North Dakota. After a lively dis- 
cussion, the committee agreed that 
the comptroller is not required, 
either by law or by custom, to 
operate a detective bureau. His ex- 
aminers, like all other examiners, 
judge the quality of a bank’s assets 
and endeavor to appraise the man- 
agement. Examination in no way 
relieves the directors of the duty 
of watching their liabilities. 

H. Earl Cook, a director of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration and formerly supervisor of 
banks in Ohio, insists that bank 
directors need to be constantly 
urged to watch their banks’ liabili- 
ties. One technique that he recom- 
mended is a meeting of directors to 
chat with the examiner, so that the 
latter may communicate to them 
any suspicions of weakness on the 
integrity front. Earlier in his career, 
when president of a bank, Mr. 
Cook invariably called directors’ 
meetings for this purpose; more- 
over, he absented himself so that the 
discussion could be uninhibited. 

Largely because of Mr. Cook’s 
experience and convictions in the 
matter, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has sought to 
make director-examiner  confer- 
ences a standard feature of the 
examination procedure. Despite or- 
ganized opposition to this policy, 
it is making headway among bank- 
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H. Earl Cook 


ers, and there is some likelihood 
that it will be made mandatory 
when Congress next turns its at- 
tention to bank supervisory legis- 
lation. 

Meanwhile, the proposition still 
stands that the rising rate of de- 
falcations badly mars the record 
of bank management. The officers 
of the nation’s 14,000 banks have 
it in their power to rebuild their 
now shaky reputation for unques- 
tioned integrity. Nobody can do it 
for them, not even the directors. 

This was summarized by Inspec- 
tor Lee R. Penningtoh of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, an 
expert analyst of bank frauds, when 
he said: “While the basic respon- 
sibility for internal crime preven- 
tion rests squarely on the directors 
of a bank, as a practical matter it is 
up to the management to provide 
the stimulation, the professional 
skill, and the knowhow that will 
cause the board of directors to ap- 
prove an adequate internal crime 
prevention plan.” 


Something New . 

(Continued From Page 22) 
the bank. Today, a bank must be a 
“department store of money” if it is 
to continue to grow. For us, our 
special checking accounts are an 
important and attractive “window 
display’’—they make the public Se- 
curity Trust conscious—and at the 
same time are a needed, useful 
service for depositors. 
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Fs) has specialized for 60 


years in meeting the bonding 
and insurance needs of banks 
and other financial institutions, 
and makes its services readily 
available to them through more 
than 9,000 experienced local 


representatives. 


Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Lost Securities Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance 
Valuable Papers Insurance 
Securities Insurance 


Glass Insurance 





FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Circle the answer you believe to be correct. 


The bank’s surplus appears in 
its statement as 


a. anasset; b. a liability. 


A “bailee” is defined as one to 

whom personal property is de- 
livered for some temporary specific 
purpose, upon completion of which 
it is to be returned to the owner. 
Under what circumstances does a 
bank become a bailee? 

a. When it accepts a deposit. b. When 


it rents a safe deposit box. c. When it 
accepts collateral securing a note. 


A bank examination is an au- 
ost: 1. #. 


4) The powers and duties of the 

officers and other details of 
the operation of a bank are out- 
lined in its Articles of Association. 
a 8. 


Cash items consist of checks, 

while drafts, notes and accept- 
ances are ordinarily designated as 
collection items. T. F. 


6 | Banks cannot legally invest in 
common stocks. T. F. 


It’s a 
BIGGER 
Red Feather 
This Year! 
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(Answers on page 46) 


The total number of Comp- 

troller’s calls issued to Nation- 
al Banks from January 1, 1906 to 
June 30, 1951 is 


a. 176 b. 154 c. 193 


8] An accurate estimate of the 

financial progress which is 
being made by a customer may be 
obtained by comparing the dollar 
figures of his current statement 
with those of a year previous. T. F. 


The number of banks in the 

United States (increased) (de- 
creased) during the year ending 
June 30, 1951. 


The state having the largest 
number of banks on June 30, 
1951, was 


Illinois Pennsylvania Texas 


On the back of what denom- 

ination of currency is there a 
picture of the United States Treas- 
ury? 


What term denoting a type of 

accounting is associated with 
“interest earned but not collected” 
and “interest received but not 
earned.”’? 


A loan is said to be an amorti- 
zation loan when 


oa. It is past due. ob. 
periodic installments. 


It is payable in 
c. It is excessive. 
Total deposits of all banks in 
the United States on June 30, 
1951 were, in billions of dollars, 


a. 155 b. 174 «. 190 


How is the term “amortization” 
applied to a bank’s bond ac- 
count? 


T—True F—False 


Explain the term “apprecia- 
tion”, as applied to the bond 
account. 


A bank wishing to protect it- 

self against liability in the 
event of accidental payment of a 
check in violation of stop payment 
instructions, has the customer sign 
a stipulation relieving it of such 
liability. Is such a stipulation valid? 


The Federal Advisory Council 

consists of a banker represen- 
tative from each Federal Reserve 
District, chosen by the respective 
Boards of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks. T. F. 


A check made payable to a fic- 
titious or non-existent person 
is void. T. F. 


In which city is the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the 12th Dis- 


trict? 





. Gie. 


“Don't deposit it all, friend—leave out two 
bucks for cleaning my suit.” 
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SPEED and EFFICIENCY 


you never thought possible 


in savings passbook and 
ledger posting 


There’s a new standard of savings passbook and 
ledger posting efficiency in many banks today. It’s a 
standard made possible by a completely new idea in 
savings window posting operations—the revolution- 
ary new Burroughs Sensimatic with the “mechanical 
brain” that directs it automatically through every 
posting operation. 


Here is a new posting machine with amazing versa- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rrou gh ty or 
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tility, speed and ease of operation . . . a machine that 
handles either Unit or Dual posting plans. 


Find out today how the Burroughs Sensimatic can 
save time, reduce posting costs, increase posting effi- 
ciency for your bank. And all at a surprisingly moderate 
cost, too. Call your Burroughs office for a complete 
demonstration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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A New General Utility Lamp 


For model working hobbyists and 
others requiring high intensity lo- 
calized lighting, there is now avail- 
able a tiny new portable fluorescent 
lamp producing intense but cool il- 
lumination of up to 450 foot candles 
of light. Containing two 4-watt 
fluorescent tubes and all compo- 


nents within a 2 x 6 inch drawn 
shade, the “LITE-MITE” general 
utility lamp emits a flood of cool, 
diffuse light equal to 40 watt in- 
candescent. 

The jacknife support bracket con- 
taining three adjustable three-inch 
links which allow adjustment to 
any position, may be removed from 
the cast base for permanent in- 
stallation on a desk or table. 

Smooth contours and modern de- 
sign in combination with a black 
wrinkle finish offer a rugged yet 
refined appearance. The lamps are 
rated at 7500 hours average life 
which normally represents over 
three years between lamp replace- 
ments. They are distributed na- 
tionally through electrical whole- 
salers and specialty dealers. For 
additional information write F. P. 
Hayden, sales manager, 
and Yale, Inc., Marblehead, Mass. 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Ait nema | 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

a —— Check, Bookkeeping, 


— 


opecerert 


; Boo ening Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Bulletin Boards 41. 
. Calculating Machines 
. Chairs, Posture, Office 
‘ — Signs 43. Duplicators 


Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Desks 

. Chern Endorsers 

. Check Files 

20. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 
5. Christmas Savings Clubs 
Clocks—Outdoor 


Systems 


. Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 


ono oa pn oe Go gue oun em 
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. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, Machine ene 1 
. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates 

. Inter-Office Communicating 


. Interest Tables 
Lad 


q ers 
53. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
y — Envelopes 


. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 
. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


. Addressing Machines 31. Coin Counting and Packaging 58. ae Depositories 
Machines 59. 


Coin Envelopes 
Coin and Currency Trays 61. 
Coin Wrappers 62. 
reens 

Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

Dating Machines and Stamps 
. Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
Desk Pen Sets 

42. Deors, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel 


Night Depository Bags 
60. Pass Books 
Past Due Notices 
. Pay Roll Envelopes 
63. Personalized Checks 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 
65. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
67. Proot 
68. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
0. Rubber Stamps 
71. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
72. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 
4. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
76. Seals, Coin Bag 
i Seals, Corpora n, Notary, etc. 
78. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
82. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
84. Typewriter Stands 
85. Vaults 
. Vault, Trucks 
. Vault, Ventilators 
. Visible Records 
. Window and Lobby Displays 


jachines 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, IR. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 
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Coin Handling Time Cut In Half 


Rap-A-Coin, a thrifty, new hand- 
operated coin counting and wrap- 
ping machine that speedily counts 
and wraps pennies, nickels and 
dimes is manufactured by Hender- 
ize, Inc., 5667 Freeport Blvd., Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

According to the manufacturer, 
this new machine, which is only six 
inches long and three inches high, 
cuts coin handling time in half and 
quickly pays for itself not only in 
time saved, but also in helping to 
eliminate miscounting shortages. 

In operating the machine, the 
user simply inserts the desired 
tubular wrapper for pennies, nickels 
or dimes into the end of the cor- 
responding tube. Coins are stacked 
on edge in the tube until it is filled, 
which automatically gives the user 
the correct count, and are then in- 
serted in the wrapper with a 
plunger. 

Rap-A-Coin is precision manu- 
factured from die cast aluminum 
and is finished in brown baked 
enamel. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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New Embossed Travertone 
Acoustical Tile 


A new Travertone acoustical tile 
that is especially suited for dis- 
tinctive ceilings in banks, and other 
interiors demanding a quiet, digni- 
fied air has been announced by the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


called Em- 
contains two 
finely scored parallel bands of dif- 
ferent widths across the surface of 
the tile. Although easily adaptable 
for border treatments, the new tile 
also may be used to form interest- | 
ing patterns in ceiling designs. By 
alternating tiles of Embossed and | 
Standard Travertone an almost} 
endless variety of distinctive treat- 
ments is possible. 

Embossed Travertone, like Stand- 
ard Travertone, is made from| 
mineral wool fibers and is rated as | 
an incombustible material by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. | 


The new product has a _ noise- 
: 


The new product, 
bossed Travertone, 





reduction coefficient of .65 and is| 
offered in one size, 12 x 12 x 11/16 
with square edges. Its textured sur- | 
face is painted a rich white for | 
maximum light reflection. 
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Stand Can Be Adjusted To Fit 
Any Portable Office Machine 


A machine providing a safe,| ~ 
sturdy base for almost any type or | 
size of portable office machine is | 
now available in the new Model | 
“S-Biller” manufactured by Tiffany | 
Stand Company, Poplar Bluff, Mo. | 
Every construction feature has 
been designed to allow maxi- 
mum efficiency for the machine op- 
erator. The open four cup top is 
completely adjustable from 5 in- 
ches by 5 inches to 14% inches by | 
16% inches. The feet of the} 
machine lock in the four cups. 
This open top construction greatly 
reduces noise and vibrations, there- 
by lessening operator fatigue. One| 
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UCTION IN BANKS, TOO, 


to help 


INDUSTRY ACHIEVE 
PEAK PLANT PRODUCTION 


- Conti Typewriters 


Yes, in backing upessential industries today, banks 

have discovered dha Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 
can turn out more@ork, better work in less time and with 
less effort to helpimmeet our present production needs. 


Vital loan record accurate account statistics, multiple trust 
reports, legible cafbon copies, distinctive correspondence 
are prepared swiffly, with electric ease, on this new typewriter 


So why not turn t@the Electri-conomy in these times when 
greater individualproductivity i is SO important. Mail the 
coupon below fokthe amazing economy story. 


_ THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Remington Rand, Reem 2361 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 i 
0 Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8353 describing the new Electri-conomy. 1 
Ol would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of course. | 
NAME I 
BANK- peipepdnmiadeaencicdl ! 
ADDRESS. . 
CITY. -_ —e a) | eee fy } 
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drop leaf of 18 gauge sheet steel 
attaches to either side of stand, 
flush with top or low for posting 
tray. Easy-roll casters retract with 
a positive action and the stand rests 
firmly on the heavy metal feet that 
grip the floor. One foot is ad- 
justable for leveling stand on un- 
even floor surfaces. 


Holes Punched And Reinforced 
In A Single Operation 


The formerly tedious and time- 
consuming task of reinforcing punch 
holes in loose-leaf papers used in 
binders and files can be completely 
eliminated by the use of the Target 
Punch-Reinforcer. To operate this 
device, one simply inserts the pa- 
per and presses the lever, the single 
operation serving both to punch 
the needed holes and to permanent- 
ly reinforce them from rolls of 
strong adhesive-back tape. If no 
reinforcement is desired, the ma- 
chine may be converted into a 
simple punch by pressing a little 
lever. 

A two-hole model is now avail- 
able at $14.50, and a three-hole 
model will be on the market by the 





end of this year. Target Rein- 
forcement Tape may be obtained at 
a cost of 75c per roll in airtight 
containers of six rolls, making the 
cost ¥g¢ per sheet of paper rein- 
forced. 

For further information and the 
name of your nearest distributor, 
write direct to the Stationers Sup- 
ply Corporation, 82 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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As much as we deplore increased costs 
and unpalatable tax boosts, nothing is 
quite so effective in forcing us to scrape 
the bottom of the barrel for ways to 
produce better and quicker.The lazy way 
to cope with these higher costs is to raise 
prices. The hard way is to recover as 
much as possible thru better methods. 


Like all manufacturers, we have experi- 
enced swiftly rising costs in recent years 
and, like them, we have raised prices. On 
the other hand, we have captured some 
substantial savings which have made it 
possible to hold price advances to a mini- 
mum. For example, last year in our litho- 
graph press operations,where we thought 
we had attained satisfactory standards, we 
were able to improve our unit output 
per hour 3.34%, 5.31% and 14.82% respec- 
| tively on our three types of presses. 


The two smaller gains noted above were 
entirely the result of individual effort 
since those presses had not been changed 
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WHO CRACKS THE WHIP? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


mechanically. This year we will intro- 
duce on these’ same presses certain new 
mechanical aids that will help further 
to step up output and at the same time 
ease the burden on the operators. It 
is questionable whether we would have 
developed these aids, and whether the 
workmen would have delivered more 
per hour, if, as a team, we were not 
striving to meet the dual challenge of 
holding prices down and maintaining 
satisfactory profits. 


In no respect do we relish the thought 
of living with inflation, but if we must 
do so we prefer to look upon it as a 
stern taskmaster and a compelling force 
that creates better methods, rather than 
simply to whine about it. If and when 
we succeed in licking the inflationary 
problem, and if by any chance the tax 
picture should ever improve, we will 
have profited to the extent of the sav- 
ings which these whip-cracking forces 
have compelled us to make. 
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New Booklet Outlines 
Tape Recording Economies 


Twenty ways that tape recording 
is saving money, materials ’ and 
manpower for business and indus- 
try are listed in a new 16-page il- 
lustrated booklet available upon re- 
quest from Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 
6, Minn. 


Entitled “Sound Ideas for Busi- 
ness and Industry”, it tells how tape 
recording has solved a variety of 
problems in record keeping, sales 
training, time and motion studies, 
communications, sales promotion, 
employe relations and educational 
programs. 


It also shows how tape recording 
works and how tape can be edited, 
erased and re-used, making high- 
quality recording possible without 
expensive equipment or technical 
experience. 





aug 


New Simplified Travel 
Expense Book 


Melton Publishing Company has 
recently introduced new Simplified 
Income Tax Record and Travel Ex- 
pense Books, with detachable sum- 
mary pages. Included with each 
unit is a durable transparent plastic 
cover, and a carton in which to 
store completed books by the year. 
The books can be personalized with 
imprinting on front cover for ad- 
vertising purposes. They provide 
a complete breakdown of each ex- 
pense item, and suggest the record- 
ing of many items of useful infor- 
mation which might otherwise be 
overlooked. Size of book is 3 x 5 
inches, and two pages are provided 
for each day’s use. Further infor- 
mation will be supplied by Melton 
Publishing Company, 4554 Broad- 
way, Dept. NR, Room 282, Chicago 
40, Ill. 
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A. B. E. PERFORATORS 


(Product of American Bank Equipment Co.) 
Easy, Fast Cancellation of Your Checks! 


Electrically Operated, Capacity—900 
Papers Per Minute. Choice of Four 
Models. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
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TIME, DATE & NUMBER, INC. 


298 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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CONFIDENTIAL RECORDS 
4 DOCUMENTS. BLUEPRINTS 


DRAWINGS WITH - 
we 


SHREDDING 
MACHINES ev. 


_ Sure? MASTER 





SHRED paper, nnilien, rubber, 
cellophane, aluminum, tin foil 
and other materials. 


Operates — Quietly — Cleanly — Safely. 
Little maintenance required. 


Shredding of confidential records im- 
portant to plant security. 
, Shredding your paper and other ma- 


terials provides more resilient high qual- 
ity packing material — enables re-use of 
high cost materials for other purposes 
SHREDMASTERS are selected and used 
by leading concerns and government 


agencies 


Three models 
for all 
requirements. 
Write for 
complete 
information. 
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| Taylor Chair Co. Introduces 
| Three New Executive Models 


For those interested in minimiz- 
ing fatigue at the executive level, 
Taylor Chair Company, Bedford, 
Ohio, with a background of 136 
years in the manufacture of fine 
chairs, offer a line which is calcu- 
lated to do just that in three newly 
announced models, two of which, 
identified as 4900%HR 
4815142PB are pictured here. 

Model 4900% has a form fitting 
high back and head rest, and is 
designed to give posture support. It 
is big and roomy as a club chair. 


| It is made in genuine walnut. 





suis 


Model 4815% 
ber cushioning, with a 
through” back and seat. 


“follow 


Brass—Bronze—Chrome 
Perpetual Counter Calendars 
NAME PLATES - SIGNS, etc. 
Write for Catalog Dep’t. B 


BANK PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1930 
3 Park Pl.¢ New York 7, N.Y. 





and | 


has live foam rub- | 





"STORAGE AREA” 
BLUES ? 


Take A ‘'Record’’ Doctor’s 
Advice And Try... 





as EI STAK 
Files! 


Steel storage 





| e SAVES SPACE! 
| @ SPEEDS FINDING 100%! 
e LASTS A LIFETIME! 


Crowded areas get a new lease on 
life with Safe-T-Stak. With this file, you 
get 10-20 or even 30% more filing 
space in your present storage room. And, 
Safe-T-Stak’s “big file’ features speed 
finding and filing as well. Safe-T-Stak 
locks together side by side, top to 
bottom, as high and wide as you need. 
Throughout the country, banks have 
found Safe-T-Stak the answer to their 
storage problem. Write today for a 
survey, or a quotation. Use coupon below. 





| ~ Immediate Delivery 


| \ 4! 7 Popular Sizes! 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 


Serving Business for over 92 Years 


Microfilm ¢ Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 
Equipment ¢ Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 
* Bank Vault Equipment * Burglar Alarms 
Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 
| elena eet i nalieatiaedlinae leaded eect ceeded 
| DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 
| 2007 Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 
( ) Have your File Analyst call for a 
survey, without obligation. 


( ) Send me a quotation on 
these sizes— 


files in 


| NAME TITLE 

| BANK NAME 

| city STATE 
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Gn Modern Streamlined 


COIN CHANGER 


@More than 1000 satisfied 
users—banks, saving-loan, 
theatres, stores, ticket offices. 


inuse Sturdy aluminum—gray 
by one hammer-tone finish. 

leading © Compact, light weight—9 Ibs. 
Western _ net. 


® Trouble-free—not one cent 
spent for service by ony cus- 
tomer in 2'/2 years. 


a At bank and 
‘ 4 office supply 
f dealers, ONLY 





ROLL-OUT BASE 


Converts any MP Jr. Changer ! 
to low cost, roll-out unit, where | 
speed is essential and han- 

dling of coins not desired. 1 


$22.50 extra, plus tax., 


QMETAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC., Los Angeles 38) 








3 ulletin and Directory 
BOARDS 





For All Purposes 


Also Desk Name 
Plates 


Send for illustrated literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 37,£*3t 2%? s*- 


© New York 3, N. Y. 





| J. Martin, president of the bank. 


Granite Trust Installs ‘‘Snorkel’’ 


One hundred and fifteen years 
of keeping abreast or just a little 
ahead of the times has culminated, 
for the moment, in the installation 
|by the Granite Trust Company of 
Quincy, Mass. of a “snorkel.” The 
“snorkel” is an ultra-modern device 
which permits a motorist to pull 
over to the curb, even in completely 
built up areas, and conduct banking 
functions without getting out of his 
car. It is manufactured by 103- 
year-old Mosler Safe Company. 


The unit, officially called the 
Mosler-Duplex “Snorkel,” is a five- 
foot high boothlike structure, which 
is permanently anchored near the 
main entrance to the bank. By a 
series of periscope-type mirrors and 
a set of microphones, the motorist 
can see and talk with the teller, 
who is located 12 feet below the 
sidewalk. 





The motorist parks alongside the 
booth within arm’s distance of the 
window, and places his deposit or 
withdrawal on a small electrically 
operated elevator which takes it to 
the teller. In about 30 seconds, 
the bankbook is back with the 
transaction recorded. 

The “snorkel” was officially put 
into operation by William J. Martin, 
the bank’s president, in a ceremony 
attended by Quincy Mayor Thomas 
S. Burgin and City Manager Wil- 
liam J. Deegan, Jr. 

In addition to providing quick 
service to bank customers, the 





William J. Deegan, Jr., city manager of Quincy, Mass., makes the first deposit in 
Granite Trust Company’s ‘newly installed ‘‘snorkel."’ Looking on, left to right, are Thomas 
S. Burgin, mayor of Qunicy; Timothy J. Donovan, commissioner of banks; and William 


“snorkel” is expected to help solve 
local parking problems. 

Four parking spaces are reserved 
by the bank for customers to use 
while awaiting a turn at the 
“snorkel”. The system will be in 


use during regular banking hours 





Creating 
A 
Landmark 


This unique clock on the Franklin Savings 
Bank in New York makes 2 complete revo- 
lutions a minute—2880 a day—to show 
the bank's emblem on back. Providing the 
community with accurate Naval Observatory 
Time, it is a symbol of the bank’s friendly, 
helpful service. 

One of the hundreds of famous “land- 
mark” clocks created by the 


SELF WINDING CLOCK Co. 
Manufacturers of Standard and Specially Designed 
Clocks and Clock Systems 
205 Willoughby Ave. 
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PRICES 


per on eo BETTER 
andsome, - , 
“audl Po men finest,” SIGNS 


cast bronze and aluminum tablets and 
name plates at strictly competitive prices. 


=> Write for FREE folders <& 


Also makers of bronze aluminum and stainless 
steel doors, railings and bank equipment. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








“You'd have less worries if you used 
STANDARD Cartridge Cointainers.” 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 












SEALS BY PRESSURE 
NO MOISTENING... 


THE NEW WAY 

Actual stop watch checks 
3% SECONDS show the sealing speed... 
33 seconds against 7 
seconds ...with the new 
STYX-DRY Bill Strap. Seals 
by pressure, no moistening, 
no mess. Retains adhesive- 
ness for years. In Colors for 
different denominations. 
Made of choice brown Kraft. 


rhe. L. DOWNEY 
Company 








THE OLD WAY 
7 SECONDS 





HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


World's Largest Mfr 
of Com W rappers 


FREE SAMPLES 
WRITE DEPT. A 
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from 9 to 2 Mondays through Fri- 
days. 

Use of this device helps justify 
the bank’s claim, stated in brass let- 
ters in the sidewalk in front of the 
main office, that it is “An Old Bank 
With A Young Spirit.” 


Steno-Kit Helps To Clean 
Typewriters Faster 


cleaned in one-fourth the time re- 
quired by methods involving the 
use of solvents, according to Brush- 
makers, Inc., manufacturers of a 
brush and eraser set offered to the 
trade as Steno-Kit. Each kit con- 
tains a type cleaning brush with 





washed in soap and water as re- 
quired. A machine dusting brush 
and refillable eraser complete the 
kit. 

The latter is a refillable eraser 
unit, with the eraser extending the 
length of the hollow handle, made 
of transparent plastic, some 4% 
inches in length. As the eraser is 
worn away additional quantities 
may be projected and locked into 
position until the tube is emptied. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
Brushmakers, Inc., 523 Marquette 


| Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Automatic Electric Stapling 

| Saves Time And Effort 

“Staplex” the new automatic 
| stapling machine which operates 
| without a fixed timing cycle, staples 
| instantaneously as papers are in- 
| serted. The absence of hand or 
| foot controls on the new machine 
allows the person feeding it com- 
| plete freedom in the use of both 
| hands. 

Easily portable, the stapler 


into any outlet. 


Stapling position on the work is | 


quickly adjusted by turning a knob. 
| The stapling point is always visible, 


which allows more rapid feeding of | 


the work neatly and accurately. 


strip of standard type staples is 
slipped in from the front without 
removing a single part. 


duplicating department applica- 
tions are illustrated in a bulletin 
sent on request. Write to Staplex 
Company, 68-72 Jay St., Brooklyn 
Bae Ss 


stiff nylon bristles which may be | 


Typewriters may now be dry-| 


weighs only 12% pounds and plugs | 


Reloading is simple and fast. A| 


| 
Business office, mailing room and 


Wikre 


COUPON 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


For simplicity, effectiveness and econ- 
omy in handling Time Sales Accounts, 
nothing equals the Payment Coupon 
Book. It combines all notification work, 
all posting forms and all receipis in 
one simple booklet that requires only 


a minute or two to prepare. 


Until you learn all about this modern 
method, you will never enjoy freedom 


from detail and unnecessary expenses. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 





aE Cannot or 
Should Not Climb Stairs... 





Stair strain is heart strain. Avoid this health 
hazard—by the push of a button you can 
ride! A Sedgwick Electric Elevator or a 
Stair-Travelor provides a safe, energy-saving 
convenience. Readily installed. Endorsed by 
physicians. Praised by users. Nationwide 
representation. 


Write for illustrated booklet 






7 MACHINE WORKS 
167 West I5th St., New York 
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Republic Rambler Wins Award 
At SAIE Regional Convention 

The Republic Rambler, house 
organ of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Tex., received one 
of two Awards of Excellence pre- 
sented in the Duplicator Process 
section at the Society of Associated 
Industrial Editors Regional Con- 
vention held recently in Biloxi, 
Miss. This is the third consecutive 
year that the Republic Rambler 
has been so recognized by this 
organization. 

More than 200 industrial editors 
from 20 states met to exchange 
ideas for improving their publica- 
tion. In the 1951 Publications Con- 
test competition was unusually 
keen. 


The Bank of America has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new 
branch of Bank of America (Inter- 
national) in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
with Carl Banigan as Manager and 
George Ullman, Jr., as his assistant. 
Both men have served in recent 
years in Bank of America’s San 
Francisco headquarters. 





In making more than 
600,000 individual 
instalment loans for over 
$300 million to credit- 
worthy Arizonans, our 
total losses have been 
less than one-eighth of 
one per cent. 

¢ ARIZONA’S STATE-WIDE BANK roa 





> RESOURCES $271 MILLION =~ 
i P : 





MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Parkersburg, W. Va., Bank Sponsors Town Meeting 


All communities have local prob- 
lems which, directly or indirectly, 
affect the banking institutions that 
serve them. As often as not, many 
of these problems are of a highly 
controversial nature: Are schools 
adequate? Are taxes adequate or 
too high for the quality of service 
rendered? What should be done 
about the need for more city play- 
grounds? These are but a few of 
the questions on which a community 
can be divided. 

Parkersburg, West Virginia is no 
exception to the general rule. But 
in Parkersburg, the Commercial 
Banking & Trust Company has 
undertaken the responsibility of 
providing a means by which the 
community’s problems can be dis- 
cussed publicly. The bank recently 
instituted a series of “Town Hall” 
meetings as a public service. 

The subject of the first meeting, 
“What’s wrong with our schools?” 
was discussed first by four panel 
speakers—a member of the county 
board of education, the president of 
the Wood County Parent-Teachers 
Association, the chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Schools, and 
the editor of the Parkersburg Sen- 
tinel. After the panel speakers had 
expressed their views and ques- 


tioned each other, the meeting was 
thrown open to questions from the 
audience. 

If public reaction to the first 
meeting can be regarded as a crite- 
rion, the success of the series is 
assured; there was standing room 
only at the initial session, which 
was broadcast over local radio sta- 
tion WCOM. 

Sponsorship of the Town Meeting 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 





The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on November 15, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable December 14, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1951. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable January 1,1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 3, 1951. 


MALTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 15, 1951. 
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idea was played down in advance 
publicity, but subsequent comment 
in the press and by word of mouth 
suggests that the bank will lose 
nothing by its modesty. “Since a 
bank is an integral part of any 
community,” says William E. Mil- 
dren, president of the Commercial 
Banking & Trust Company, “our 
officers felt that here was a way to 
really take the lead in helping to 
solve community problems.” 





First National's Drill Team 
Places In Meet At Miami 


The drill team of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago American 
Legion Post has achieved an im- 
pressive record in state and national 
competition. It has won the Illinois 
championship for the last three 
years in succession and tied with 
j the Schlitz Brewing Co. Post of 
| ttie at for the Firing Squad 


eee 





title at last year’s National Con- 
vention of the American Legion in 
Los Angeles. 





The team flew to this year’s na- 
; tional convention at Miami, where 
, they won second place in the Fir- 

ing Squad competition and fourth 
) place in the Color Guard competi- 
tion. 


Members of the team are pictured 
above as they boarded a plane for 
the Miami convention. 


J. FRANCIS MCDERMOTT, senior 
vice president and director of the 
First National Bank of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska, was crowned 
Ak-Sar-Ben LVII at that city’s re- 
cent celebration of its annual Ak- 
Sar-Ben festival. 
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Would It Help You In Any Way... 


... If every three months we mailed you a copy of our 
current “Security and Industry Survey” — a quarterly 
report on conditions in some 30 industries and the in- 
vestment outlook for 300 leading companies, classified 
so that you can tell which we regard as most attractive 
for any investment objectives? 


. - » If you regularly received the “Stock Appraisals” 
we prepare on more than 100 important companies — 
single-page reports, up-dated periodically to reflect cur- 
rent values? 


. . « If, as they came out, we sent you our special 
studies on various industries and the major companies 
that make them up — studies like our recent “Rail- 
roads”, “Chemicals”, or “Steel and Metals” ? 


... Or if you had at your service, a thoroughly qual- 
ified Securities Research Department — one you could 
always count on for specific answers on nearly any 
security ... for an objective appraisal of any portfolio 
... for a sensible, well-rounded investment program in- 
volving any sum or situation? 


If you can see any possible use for these reports and 
services, just ask. They're always available, without 
charge or obligation, if you simply write, phone, or wire 


Banking Department 96-B 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 97 Cities 























assistant vice president of the Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Company, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Mr. Ward is in charge 
of credits for all branch offices. 


MERT READE, advertising agency 
executive, has joined the staff of the 
publicity department of Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


GEORGE H. WESTERMAN, chief audi- 
tor for the Spokane and Eastern 
division of Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash., will succeed 
BRISBON N. L. DAVIS, chief auditor 


WARD S. WARD has been made 


at Seattle, when Mr. Davis retires 
in April. 


EDGAR F. ZELLE, chairman of the 
board and treasurer of Jefferson 
Transportation Company, Minne- 
apolis, was recently elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. ELLWOOD 0. JENKINS, 
president of First Bank Stock Cor- 
poration, was elected to membership 
on the bank’s board. He will also 
serve on the bank’s executive com- 
mittee. 
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First National Bank in Oshkosh, 
Oshkosh, Wis., has elected LEIGHTON 
HOUGH first vice president in the 
banking division where he will have 
general supervision of the various 
departments. LESTER H. DAHLKE has 
been named vice president and 
head of the time credit division, and 
MARVIN JUEDES assistant cashier in 
this division. 


W. O. CRAWFORD was _ recently 


elected a vice president of Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
He will be in charge of the banks 
and banker’s division of the Trust 
Company. 





George W. Briggs S. P. Rawlins 


Five vice presidents in the trust 
department of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Tex., have 
been advanced as follows: GEORGE 
WAVERLY BRIGGS to senior trust offi- 
cer and W. F. WORTHINGTON, ERNEST 
J. BARBER, RAYMOND GOODE and DAVID 
REED to trust officer. In the commer- 
cial division, S. P. RAWLINS has 
been advanced to vice president 
and ROBERT H. STEWART III, to assist- 
ant vice president; and JOHN S. 
YOUNG has been elected an assistant 
vice president. 





27 Million Dollars’ Worth of Experience 


During the five years just past Stuyvesant has written over 27 million 
dollars in physical damage insurance premiums for financial institutions 
in the United States. . 

Experience like this, together with a time-tested plan 
administered by skilled and understanding manage- 


ment, is the reason for our success in this highly spe- 
cialized field. Write today for full details. 


m QTUVESAMT Zone 


automobile coverages 
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NABAC'’s Past Presidents Meet In New Orleans 


Eleven of the past presidents of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers gathered in the Rex Room at Antoine’s 
in New Orleans for the annual dinner of the Past Presidents’ Club, 
a function regularly observed at NABAC’s annual conventions. They 
are, left to right, seated: Charles Z. Meyer, comptroller, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Hugh E. Powers, vice president, Lincoln 
Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky.; Arthur R. Burbett, 
comptroller, First National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Ottmar A. Waldow, 
vice president and comptroller, National Bank of Detroit, Mich.; J. 
William Massie, vice president and comptroller, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas Tex. 

Standing: Paul D. Williams, vice president and comptroller, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Burton P. Allen, 
president, First National Bank, Milaca, Minn; Edward F. Lyle, vice 
president and comptroller, City National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John C. Shea, vice president, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, La.; Cecil W. Borton, vice president, Irving 
Trust Co., New York; Evan M. Johnson, executive director, NABAC. 








ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Established 1850 
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Richard Rupp Lloyd E. Byrne 


Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has made RICHARD RUPP an 
assistant trust officer. 

LLOYD E. BYRNE has been pro- 
moted to the credit department at 
the Head office of The Idaho First 
National Bank, Boise, Idaho, with 
the title of vice president. 





Donald W. Henney Chester J. Meldrum 


DONALD W. HENNEY of the Secu- 
rity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been made a vice president. He is 
head of the central transit depart- 
ment. 

CHESTER J. MELDRUM has been 
elected a vice president of City 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 





©Fabian Bachrach 


George W. Nielsen K. M. Hall 


GEORGE W. NIELSEN, national bank 
examiner for the Second Federal 
Reserve District, has been named 
assistant vice president of Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The newly established First State 
Bank of Arizona, Mesa, Arizona, 
has for its president GLENN C. TAY- 
LOR, former senior vice president of 
the Valley National Bank of Phoe- 
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before you order 


Christmas Club supplies 


let RAND M‘NALLY 


show you their NEW record keeping system. 
It operates with standard coupon books... 
No change in customer, window, 

or check procedure. A tremendous 

savings in record keeping time. 


Note these special features! 


© Sorting of coupons reduced 90%. 
® Accounts in full view and easy reach at all times. 
© No possibility of posting to wrong accounts. 
© Automatically corrects clerical errors. 
» @ Gives daily balances of verified accuracy. 
@ Trial balances quickly and accurately taken. 


@ Saves floor and filing space. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


11] EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 + 536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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Receiving line at a reception given the Association of Bank Women during their annual 
convention at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago last September. Left to right: J. T. Walsh, 
assistant vice president, American Express Co., Chicago; Olaf Ravndal, vice president, Ameri- 
can Express Co., New York City; Mrs. Nancye B. Staub, President-elect of the association 
and assistant secretary and assistant trust officer of the Morristown Trust Company, Morris- 
town, N. J.; Mrs. Gladys R. Nisbett, Vice President of the association and vice president 
of the First State Bank of Dumas, Tex.; Miss Marion E. Mattson, President of the associa- 
tion and assistant cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; William 
H. Sudduth, special representative of the American Express Co. of New York and official 
host at the party; and Miss Helen E. Burke, General Convention Chairman and assistant 


cashier of Lake Shore National Bank, Chicago. 


nix. KENNETH M. HALL, former pres- 
ident of the First National Bank in 
Loveland, Colorado is vice presi- 
dent and cashier. 


WILLIAM C. WAY has been elected 
vice president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland. As trust 
officer, Mr. Way, a former president 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, has headed the bank’s cor- 
porate trust division. 

JOHN N. MARSHALL, chairman of 
the board and president of Granite 
City Steel Company, Granite City, 
Ill., has been elected a director of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 


WALKER L. CISLER, executive pres- 
ident of the Detroit Edison Co., has 
been elected a director of The De- 
troit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


JAMES D. BERRY and GENE BRIDGES, 
formerly assistant vice presidents 
of Republic National Bank of Dal- 
las, Dallas, Tex., have been pro- 
moted to the office of vice president. 


ROBERT F. CLODFELTER, formerly 
trust officer of the Waccamaw Bank 
and Trust Company, Whiteville, 
N. C. has been appointed trust offi- 
cer of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Asheville, N. C. 





TRACERS COMPANY OF 


AMERICA 


Specialists for 28 years al tracing missing people 


for leading law firms, fiduciaries, banks, trustees, 


, . ] 
realtors and corporations throughout the world. 


911 MADISON AVE., NEW 
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DR. JOHN GRAY, former president 
of Lamar Tech, has been elected 
executive vice president of the 
First National Bank of Beaumont, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 100 
b. It is money which has either 
been advanced by shareholders 
or retained out of earnings for the 
use of the bank, and therefore con- 
stitutes a part of the shareholders’ 
capital investment, making it a lia- 
bility. 


yA b.andc. 
F. An examination undertakes 
to verify the condition of a 
bank as shown by its books, but 
does not purport to certify to the 
accuracy of individual balances, etc. 
F. This is done by the bank’s 
by-laws which are adopted by 
the Board of Directors following or- 
ganization of the bank. The Articles 
of Association are usually executed 
as the first official step in the or- 
ganization of all types of banking 
institutions. 
F. All of these instruments 
may be either cash or collection 
items. Cash items are distinguished 
from collection items by the fact 
that the former are accepted for 
immediate credit, and the latter 
are accepted for credit only if and 
when collection and payment is 
made. 


Beg 
c. While calls have numbered 
only 3 and 4 a year in recent 
years, in the earlier years of this 
period they numbered 5 and 6.* 
fi] F. As was pointed out by the 
Minnesota Bankers  Associa- 
tion’s Sub-Committee on Credit 
Files in a quotation beginning on 
page 34 of Bankers Monthly for 
October, an increase in net worth 
may merely indicate a mere in- 
crease in dollar value, but no in- 
crease in physical assets owned. 
Such an increase could, of course, 
be easily wiped out by a reduction 
in prices. 
There was a net decrease of 31, 
leaving 14,744. The number of 
branches, however, increased by 
318, to a total of 5,401.* 
Pennsylvania. The respective 
figures for the three states 
were 894, 973, and 918.* 
The $10.00 bill. 
Accrual Accounting 
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“,.. Nearly nine out of 
each ten of our employees 
are... participating in 


The Payroll Savings Plan.” 


ore | : 
mm E. J. HANLEY 
ents President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
tion 
hed 
fact 
for 
tter “Systematic Savings offer the surest means of future security and we know 
and of no better systematic savings plan than that afforded by payroll deduction 
} Is purchases of U.S. Defense Bonds. Nearly nine out of each ten of our em- 
ployees are helping their country while they save by participating in this plan.” 
red | 
i | There are three easily understood reasons why 88% * the patriotism and sound sense of the Allegheny 
| of Allegheny Ludlum’s 14,378 employees are enrolled Ludlum employees who know that every dollar 
the in the Payroll Savings Plan: they invest each month in U.S. Defense Bonds is 
cia- a double duty dollar—it helps to keep America 
edit ¢ the recognition by Mr. Hanley and his associ strong . . . it builds personal security for the 
, = ates of the Payroll Savings Plan as a major con- employee. 
for tribution to America’s Defense effort . . . an im- If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
rn portant, stabilizing factor in our national econ- is less than 50% ... or if you are one of the relatively 
rt omy ... a road to personal security for Allegheny few industrial companies that does not have a Payroll 
ned. | Ludlum employees. Savings Plan, phone, wire or write today to Savings 
rse, Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
tion ¢ Allegheny Ludlum’s person-to-person canvass Washington Building, Washington, D.C. You will get 
of employees, which put an application blank for all the assistance you may need to place your company 
31, the Payroll Savings Plan in the hands of every among the thousands of companies that have 60, 70, 
r of man and woman on the company payroll. 80%, even 88% participation in the Plan That Protects, 
by 
tive The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
ates | partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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b. b. 
Premiums paid for bonds will 
not be repaid at maturity, and 
a pro rata proportion of the total is 
customarily charged to the inter- 
est account and credited to the 
“bond” or “premium on bonds” ac- 
count at each bond interest date. 
The bank’s books will thus reflect 
the net return on the bond in ques- 
tion for each period. 


Appreciation is the amount by 

which the market value at any 
given time exceeds the cost of a 
bond. It is the opposite of deprecia- 
tion. 


According to an article by 

Francis George, beginning on 
page 22 of the June issue of Bankers 
Monthly, courts have repeatedly 
held that it is not. Lack of consid- 


eration was one of the principal 
reasons cited, and a suggested pos- 
sible cure was that the bank waive 
the stipulated charge for the stop 


payment as consideration for the 
release. 


T. It periodically confers with 
the Federal Reserve Board in 
an advisory capacity. 


F. Section 28 (3) of the Uni- 

form Negotiable Instruments 
Act provides, “The instrument is 
payable to bearer: . When it is 
payable to the order of a fictitious 
or non-existing person, and such 
fact was known to the person mak- 
ing it so payable. 


San Francisco. 
*Final 1951 edition, Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers Directory. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Dec. 3-5—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1952 
June 2-6—American Institute of Banking, 50th Convention, Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 28- 


Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


1952 
Apr. 6-8—Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 


Apr. 15-17—Georgia, The Bon Air, Augusta. 


Apr. 16-18—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Apr. 20-21—New Mexico, La Caverna Hotel, Carlsbad. 


May 7-9—Kansas, Topeka. 


May 8— Delaware, duPont Country Club, Wilmington. 
May 8-9— Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
May  8-11—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 


May 12-13—Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 


May 12-14—Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

May 15-16—Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

May 16-17—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

May 19-21—Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery. 

May 19-21—WMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 

May 22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 25-27—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 

May 25-28—Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke. 

May 26-28—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

June 2-4—Illinois Bankers Association, 61st Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
June 2-4—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 4-5—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 


June 6-7—Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga. 


June 8-10—lIdaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 


June 11-15—Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 13-14—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 13-14—Vermont, The Equinox House, Manchester. 


June 15-17—Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem. 


June 16-18—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
June 19-21—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 


June 19-21—New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 


June 19-21—Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 

June 20-22—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 

June 26-29—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

July 18-19—West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cottages, White Sulphur Springs. 
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now under construction 
We are des igning and Construction of new quarters for the 
Exchange State Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, 
e e has just begun. When complete, the 
leyontionnel g 160 new Exchange State Bank will be the essence of 
operational efficiency as well as architectural 
° ! beauty. We have similar projects underway 
Byavelcenetes Quarters — today ! from coast to coast. 
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let our special department 
help present your project 


: : . for government approval... 
... now is the time to start planning 
' Current government regulations require that you 
. 1 submit detailed specifications on every phase of 
your new quarters pro) ect - your project. To relieve you of this responsibility, 


we've set up a special department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to aid you in preparing and present- 
ing your program for government approval. 


The fact that we are designing and building new quarters 

for 160 banks proves that in many cases efficient, modern 
quarters are considered a necessity .. . not a luxury. They are 
located throughout the nation. Large and small, they vary 


in style from colonial to contemporary modern. But they all 6B k B of) 4. : 
have two important factors in common: They’re designed ow 


for peak operating efficiency, and to help increase your business! & ° C. ° 
If your present facilities are inadequate, or if they’re quipmint orporation 
not conducive to attracting and establishing new business .. . OF AMERICA 


then now is the logical time to let us begin your new 
quarters project. Mail the coupon—today. 


Ee ee : 


| Mr. J. B. Gander, President il 

| Bank Building amd Equipmint Corporation OF AMERICA 

1 9th & Sidney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

| On or about : . paaauia : (date), we contemplate 
I 0 New Bldg. — Modernized Bidg. [) New Fixtures [) Modernized Fixtures 
1 Without obligation please furnish complete information about your 
1 organization, its service, experience and projects you've completed. 
1 

i Name ere Title 

4 Bank 

Pt HR i ceca sinatra State 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9th & Sidney Sts. * Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City « ATLANTA, Western Union Bidg. « SAN FRANCISCO, Mechanics Institute Bldg 
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The Wattonat Adding Machine 





| with time-and-effort-saving features | 
_never before combined on ONE machine! 1, Aviomatie clear stgnal, 


of whether or not the machine 
was clear when the operator 
started to use it. 

2. Automatic space-up of tape. Spaces 

tape to correct tear-off position when total 

is printed. Saves time, effort, paper. 


* 
. 6. Subtractions in red. 
Can never be mistaken 
for additions. Stand out 
prominently even after 
amounts have been 
““checked off’’ on the 
tape. Identified instantly, 
for everyone knows the 
meaning of red figures. 














3. Automatic credit balance. Actual 
minus totals are automatically com- 
puted, and printed by a single touch 
of the total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 


4. Full, visible keyboard. All ciphers 
print automatically — saving time, 
motion, and effort! Two or more keys 
can be depressed simultaneously. 
Amounts remain visible until added. 


7. Large answer dials. Always 
show the accumulated total in 
large numerals. Permit use of 
machine without tape. i 


5. Easy-touch key action. Depression of 8. Heavy-duty construction. Compact 
keys is practically effortless, yet sufficient for desk use. Portable enough to move 
to tell you when you have depressed a about, yet rugged enough to carry on 
key. Tension is uniform 3% oz. through long years of hard service. 















hese National Adding Machine features can Call the local National Cash Register Company’s 
mean money to you... in time saved .. . in added office, or the dealer or distributor for National - 
accuracy .. . in more work done with less effort. Adding Machines.”Arrange for a revealing dem- 
Prove it in your own office, on your own work. __ onstration now. 


HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





